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ABSTRACT 

This study on collegiate middle managers examines: 
the effects of federal compliance leguirements on collegiate 
administrators; the cause of growth, elaboration, and differentiation 
in middle-level collegiate administration; the functions^ status, 
roles, and values of mid-level administrators; and the role of 
national occupational dssociations for professional standing^ Data 
were gathered from a literature review, a survey r^^search 
questionnaire, and structured interviews with more than 200 
administrators, faculty, and search committee chairpersons at 18 
colleges and universities of different sizes and types. A survey also 
was conducted of the staff aides and directors of liouse of 
Representatives and Senate committees concerned with postsecondary 
education legislation, the executives of higher education 
associations in Washington, and the officials at Executive branch 
agencies. Collegiate mid-level administrators were considered ro be 
the deans and directors of support services. Presidents, provosts, 
academic deans, department chairpersons^ and librarians were 
excluded. The following topics are considered: sources of 
administrators and their background and training; career paths, 
mobility, and organizational commitment; administrators' rights and 
grievance procedures; women and minorities in middle management; 
comaunication on campus; liability of administrators; satisfactions 
and incentives for increased competence and performance; training and 
development; role conflicts among collegiate middle managers; and 
professional associations. Recommendations ar.d a bibliography are 
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Foreword 



\( < .ntlin.^ t.. ifu- N\.ti<>n.il ( criKr for ril.K.iiuu. .St.iUsiMs. in \U7r> 
thru- ui-M- «.vr. t milium lull .nul p.ntlimr jji i ili-ssi. .ii.i ] rui]>\ii\ fCs 
of (n>tii i.tioiis of )nv;hri r. In, .n iorj. Of llirsc. .tp| )i ox tiii.i tcfv lOL'OOO 
.Uf < I.jsxjfird .)s cv,* iMiM. MilmitMsli c. <.i 1 1 ij i i.i;^ti i.i I . Ilu»<" :iic 

lJu- in<li\ i<Iii.iN \vho .in nspoDsihlc loi i/u- iiotniiNt r (It I ioii.il fiiiKfions 
..r( itistinition. Mm- v..sr m ijoiiix o| s<-,Nr i„ jxiMtioiis iF.;n 

mr.ith -Hit. t rlif (l.ix £<, ,|,,v o|Ki;.rions o| .m , i ,st i t n t ion . Its ctiuta- 
tiou.iJ mission. .irj<l txctr its Nn!\i\,i|. 

W'ltli till- cxfrption oi the t..|, itvcl f \ n t i \ ts. <-..^r. pjcsiflcnts ami 
.\i<<-i>i<-si<Ifnis. most ot r!.«s.- cnij^IoN cs h.,\r xcin hnv \ivil,ili(x uiiliin 
th<- .r<:i«k-m\. N rr tlu x ;,i<- tIk- ori' x inIio .oitliol liic tHi<l-ris. ;.NNi'_;ii 
axul train suppoit j- - s, MMTtl . sclr< t the M u < Irn i x av J , j 1 1 I ,<\i r [ tn 1 1 i n o 
tiK- ittsiitiltion. .nul ti(-oi,.,n- maticjs with si.tt,. ;,n<t fctkial oHucZ 
I Ik-\ also ;.tf ilu- ones \v]„, (i<.\( io|, ;,,k1 ttaiiMinr inloim.iiion rliat 
oaatts thr- pnl)Ii( ima^e of the i 1 1 sj i t , , t i on . And iIk n ait- thr ones riiat 
h.\p ro atti.i.f oiiis I],;. I ..llou iIk- faculty to J,av<- inctcascd iictulom 
K> Jim sur tn«i? a* .(< !{'n if iiiictosts. 

i;nt \vho <-xa<rl\ i1hs< j>i ot.vsiona Is- What aic tlu'ii ftlura- 

ti.anal am! <Nj.. Mm-nt..l I 'ac ron i k U?- Jo ^hat cMtni do tlK\ idfiv 
xtl\ uirii the hrliftN. noinis. .nid \.ducs oj the f.nnllr:- Is tlicii- pro- 
lt>si<,nal allfuiaruc to ihr i n sri t u I i on > io t hr hiinlTv? or ro .1 national 
pcfi -tonp? };<>(ansf of ilu- -irat p..u(i tlial flicsc indi\i<hials liold 
over tiu- fnnoiomii^ and mission ot an n 1 s: it 11 - ion. if is imporfant xa 
know < xattl% wfio du x wi>at iluA <lo. ,nul iiou" their pel forma mc 

allt f ts iIk- inst'Tniir)n 

RolK it \ S, otf. .,ss,Hia.< dean of du- Clolh -c r>f Ans ;ind icnrcs 
.ind A.ljnm • .hssor oi At dit oJ.olo-^ . Coinci! rniMrNiix. has jnst 
(omp!<-T,<i f ompi tiicnsi' r sti:d\ of m i dd It an a n a s. Ihis stixiv 
in\oI\rd cMt'iisiAr inrrj \ i(\x s of noiKuadtim'i pr. .f (ssi, ,na Is. iiulutliny 
a ifvit-^N of iliiit diitirs and rcsf >onsi hi I i T its From this \ .r,ita-r point 
Dr. S,orr [)..s <h\rl<»j>cd ;in an.d\sis of da htcraunc that litlps 10 
( laMt\ tlic a< tiia: .ind potcnii..! t o ! (.• o i in i d « 1 Ir m a t ta uca s in the o\t>rall 
f uu( t ion in'.: '>! insnimions of hi-htr ediuarion 

Jonathan D. Fift-. DitccK^ir 

F.Rlf: C :ica t inulionsc , ,n Iliuhcr I'dnration 
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Overview 



I his >r(M.,, .N.,„nrj<s ::m c 11. its <»l . .„„i>li.tmc tt*|iiiir. 

MU-ins oil (olh-L;..,!*- .ulmuilsIi.Hl.Mi: (1.) the <3l U.ourll. tl.llM.l.. 

Hon .m.l ,litfrMin,.,iMM. ill ninf,i](-lr\«l . . .1 It- f <• .ulin i n isi , , i ,,i ; 
(t.) tJjf hiiKMons. sl.nus. n.lcs. .,,,,1 \,il..rs ,,| i,, I, l-Itv,I J.n i n , 
t«.»s; (.1, thf r..I«. <,f n..(i<.n.,J < . uj... t , on., 1 ,iss,m i.,n<.ns h.r |>t<»i<-ssu tl 
Ni.'iiittirm. 

It is h;,s,.tl ti.it.i t:."li<r(J 1,1 .,n cM ci isi m " , < |, .„hI .in.iJvsis <,f 
thv litfr..m>c .,nd on su.n.n Mst.n.h < | ra-s,, oun.u i c ;in<i stMi.tujcd 
mf(MVK-u-s x.ith ,„o,t. Than luo humh.*l ...i mu rn si i ., to, [.,<i,hv. .nul 
v:. «h tcmrnittc-f «),.,,, i>,-,s.>Ms <-,^htc<n toIk-.;(s :m.i u n . ^ . i .i i its of 
.t.Ht ic nJ s,/rs .ui.I t%fK s. I, i.uhui,..! su, vt-v ol ifu s,.,ir .ntlcs ..,ul 
(fntut .is <,( II.M.s, .,n,l .Sr,,.,rf , t>,nin i 1 1 , , v lo.urmt J u,tJ. j k .st m-( ozi. I 
...rv <-<lnt,Hion It-^, si., , ion . t!u- <-xf< n , i vc-s ,,1 hj-^lu-, fcfut.ttion ..ss.n i..- 
t.'.ns ,M \\\,s},in.L;ion. ..rut ihc o(fui;,ls .,t 1 xr, Mii\< h,.,n.h ..i^ciu ic-s. • 

I liu.rt,,,,- on ifns tof>.t i> micvrn in t,n;,liiN .uul 1 1 crct! 

thron.^h,,,,, stvi.r.I f,cl,Is. liurr .nc . t-in n . ist f.u rs I>v < ollc^c- prcsi- 
• Ifiits, s(M(!i,-s of ,i„ .h-inslnj,. obsirwnions tlt-st , i p, ...ns h\ 

n..,nsr,,,to,s ;,M(! I,„n!t\ in h.-lu, < . tn. .,i p,,li<A stn.lics. thc-o- 

iri.c.il works ,n i>s\«ho|..^x .,n<i so^lo]o^^. t . unpens, t ion stn.iifs ancl 
tr.irin,.^ rn.n.ii.ils. .,„.i sru.Iirs i,, c(hu .u .on. 1 .uhn. n isi i;, r ion (niostlx 
.ir tfir « Ft'nu ni.,,v ;,n<i v, o,i.i..,v l.-vc l,. !>ut onlv l<-w -^ootl stutlit-s 
h.i^r c<,ntnl>..u-<i to I>.,si, n nd,-, n J i n^ c.| , fn- n.lcs ;,nd fnnMions 
ol iMKldlf .,.imiM.sri.,tion itor vx.nuph-. An-i.s (197."-). IJtss Locialil 
Hro<,ks nOT.S). I-:n.scT ;,nc! I„,/.nf<-I<l lO(il). Uvn .dr.^u, nd 
K.n- n<*t.S.. rVrkins fH^7.S>. ..n.i Sl.;,t«ock (1970^). Srr.uuU li om thrsc 
v.nions works avc pnllnl lom'thcr in ..n ..n< mp( to uf.ut- ;i f;il)iit tliat 
tlispL.xs both .1 pot n., it ol < oIUM^iat« tuiiidh- ni.,n..^c-i s an<l tht- hnul- 
^«.lpt• in \\hi(' tht\ work. 

n«" r>irr; phor •lords, sfp.ins. ;nul xt-onian" rt'j>i cstnt s ., ronrcpfual 
nio«K l f,n undt ist.nHli,,,^ ^olc s an.I fwr.spctis o* , o]l<-iatc inithlU- 

ii^anaorts; ihc-\ .nr m iIr- <tnlti <,t a stains hitrai*hv wioi liinitrd 
niobditx. I !h- ctic.fs ol oiu.ain/atiwnal s,/f .ni<| (omj^hxirv on iintl- 
i:.aiia.-rnu nt InnMions. li., ^v;,\ ,hcsc lunt lions art- f-t i;an i/rd. anti 
ihcir spr.i.di/td n.iiu.-i Ii... iiHuli i,. do with the ^.diiv chh-mtTia ton 



>Thi> revr.irrh was vi,.i,.., ted l.v ttic Kxvc.r, F,l„t..iio„al I . unuI.T r h.m ,u I077 



fr^Hifmi; inMldlr ni.in,rL;« i)t n< (mIh in \ti>(tN t<iiHMil <»t oiIu^in 

. I lit I t Ihm T . I( ( 1 \ I li 

All .in.ilv^iN »»l \\y Im*i»i1iM(- 4»m j>t*H < ji m j lit < • cv.iln.inon .mil Nfali^ 
i.ulM>n> Mi4rnii\t's Itu hummmiI ( f »ni]M nnt «• .nut j m( m >i iM.uw c 

i.\r,ilN iIkh Mi ?n.iri<»N nmMi .in pil) N<'iinirv. i ninir ic^ l<u ptolrN^ 

NioTr:tl t^lf >| iiMctu Omlnilin^ sltoii ic*ttn .1 sNi-^iimcj 1 1 ^ .nul snuU 

If.tvfN), 1 f ■< o-rn n* >n, hjmI nur mm ti( N.*l.n% (iLin^. inii ltin;iii;r4tJ v 
lOiiK- lip nIiom I Im m- ,t\r tjitii.il ill tt(*i(MU til iIh tJ.nniM'^ <)l in,«n.i- 
^ctN ill Ihl^Iui i'ilnf (tu^n. mdnNtiv. .uhI >\ tMUTH'ii i : m ihe- piofii sn 

Ni.itt til ^ I !i mnn r in intfHn.imn! .1 int-.tn^ ti| it l< n t 1 1 v 1 r i^^ tiMHM' 
u>p m.i n.r4t*r s : in hif.;lui I lu .1 1 it ui ii.iiitin^ \ i<\vrt] .1% j m.iMrr ol 
i ti Ji \ iti iKt 1. mo! < >i i^.iii i< ,1 : It in.* I « ]c\ I'lt >pnu'Mi I lii^ h\uis To (OtiMumtii; 
n>l<- f t 1,1 tioiisl n pN .uni tiirtirt.iiji nkhun J<m < t >I 1<''^ i .u i iin<!<l If iiiJiKr-;<'rs. 
t'Npcc in te^MnN ol otfut^il i n ! t^l .u t m inli>]rn;il i n ( t - r .u n oils. ;nnl 

N;rLir\ I<'\('N ,1^ '.^iosn i ih I ic ,1 tt>t s dI ,nn! sl,iins rtl ;i t i<>n>h i ps. 

UrtMiist> Tn<)f>ilif% ,tn<l I >pp< >3 t u n i (ifs loi ^lowrh :n c- liniitt-d bv striu 
fnr;ii jntl ]>)n l«»xop!ii< ;il ini(>ti I i nu m s, niitMU' nian.i^^ci s .im- m^ctl to 
t.tkt' iIk' initi.itixf in tluii ^t I,i!mmin wiili otlit 1 ,n Irn i Tii^t 1 :r 1 ois ;in(! witli 
l,Hiilt\ SoTn<' 1 r< or?niuMKl;H ions Iot pM^^iHcntN ,intl ilifii institnrionN 
to <cjnsj<]<"i :is .1 \v.i\ u* di\\] wi'ii niicl lt'\t 1 Tn.nut^^cntcn I diktnnKiN 
in<Uit!c': the* t If\ floj>nir nt tit intt*ntiv<'N ili.it itu-nfonc nt.ijor jt>l> satis- 
l.irtion: (Ik- trc-.'iiion oi tt<(l-I)Mt k nuu h.miNnis iiIkjuc MUtcs^fs :in<I 
nIuu t< onn n'^s: i-nc ot n w inc^nt of tlu-ir p.mu ip:nion in i n^i j t nt ic>n;i I 
l^ojI Ncnini: .irii\itirN; ihr ^ m t>i n ^ii^t^nitnT t>j intrinal nH>l>iIit\: ;nul 
tlu' <rf.nion *>! .tn i n^r m ui it m.i 1 tlnn.itr w I km r niiii(il<* nMn:ii^t incnt 
i!nio\.irion in fosttict!. 

Rr< :inNi' fctiri.ii. NT.itc\ ;intl toipot^iu- iinNrrc 1 rtjuii rnu*nts for nd- 
ininistr:ni\r n t o »nt;il>il i t\ in .it .itlt inii . fm;niti;!l. .intl jx^-i^on ncl ni:n- 
KTn <:iTi\ Niu h Nt'\('Tt' NinuluniN. pM>i<k'nfN shoiihl U-.nn liow canipn^ 
.lut lu>ri f i(^N <t>inliu! iht-ii IniNiruNN. I- 1 n 1 i u-rtnt n <\ onU I>% undci- 
Nf,tnt!in^ tfu- ]t*lrN. In.KtionN. ruttK ot tniii k'\rl .it 1 ni i n i 1 a r « n 
\i\ ni.ikin^ ifir l)t*N{ iisr^ ol rhiin .is c'XtrnNi<>riN <>! tin- ]>i tsitU-nc \ . will 
(<»l!ri;cN ;irul uni \ ti si i i< s lu- ;it>lt' lo c'X<*iii^t* Nf>!nr tonn<il ovt-i thf rise 
ot .It Im i n i Nt T\u I V ' it^sfs. I Iiiv slu>n|ti ht- in<(iiii\(' <-n<Mi*4h foi most 
iiiNi i I m it >nN lo r.ikr ,1 tI<iNri look .a iht poirnti.il t rpi tst n ir< I h\ nn'd- 
iUc ni.in.r-^rnnnf \\\a\ is i^tjui'^ nnT.ipp<'d and ott<L*ti tun t'^\Mi<U:<I, 
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Who Are Collegiate Middle-Managers? 



- MI- n U flu Ii r \ n f ro .1 jMnpoN^- i s . U ] , u < c [ »I n J 

""'•"^'^ ' winih tlir M IS imi>Im1m^. liiM on ( MIm-i < imI <>( uhith 

tfuMt' .it* ^»fh< i ]t vc is nt i.Mik i<»\.iff% on flu (wn anJ jx Ms.irir on tin- 

I,oT(K oi ru>f>lrN .U( j>f>lrrit.il .1 j >[ >< m n n-cs ol (,rl>rntt ?.iT>k. S^jtMics 
;ii<' rhc < Linn nixtt i n.»l>ilir\, kIM^^^{J .rs Lnnh ^I -tnii\. " ,irn! iioM ini- 
fHHt.iiit .nlinjrnNti.«ti\r <iffnr^, F Ii<- liiiiisli Monjcn ,im' ( r < <h< .h f i t 
f.mm rs. |<nniu'\ tjm ii. .nut In-fM i < l.ix^ .uicuil.rnts nt M ivJcf ot- 

n<*hlcMiKni II!- \i>\.t]t\ \s MMuuc n ol rlu' (iKunhri cm of ilu- si:t\>Us 
thr\ .ir<- n«>f ^iinpU .ivs;s[, nns l>Mf .tM^ i rvporjM h 1 ( • fen spi< ifit ;Kti\fti('> 
Tlu\ ciMiifniNt' sMuk Irnm u!im]i .tlx.ur h.ill ih<- t>*nti\ fsrjniTcsl 
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Tahlr 2, Administration and histrurtum as a l''rrrnt of Current fund Exprnditurrs 1929-71. 



X^l^-y^ IQ3Q^0 194Q.50 1959^0 1969-70 I97.%-74 

A<lmint%iratiftii afid f^rneral cxrM*n«ic\ S.l'r 9 0.;,';, 10.1% lli')'"^ 15 7% 

Instniction and (Jrpartniritt rrsc.irch -11 '115% 31.7% 3:i % 31^.7% 33.3% 



quirement:*) arc excluded bcrause they do not have the executive 
authority that would make tlieni true managers. .And thc\ are per- 
sons of lower social rank with little educati<jn and modesr financial 
means wlio engage in tasks requiring lower-level skills and responsi- 
bilities. 

Middle-managrrs are between these points of reference. They have 
a variety of titles (director, chief. Secretary) or are known by the name 
of their office (registrar) and serve a variety of ftmctions. They usu- 
ally have no command authority, report to their respective bosses, 
e\en tiu>iigh the)- are "knoAlcdge professionals'* who do ^'operating 
work — and their <le< isions ^tjid ac tions are intc^ndcfi to have direct and 
major impact on the institution they serve (Drucker 197f^, p. 449). 
'*'Thc\ contribute the essential knowledge without which the key 
decisions <:innot be made, at U-ast not effectively" (p. 450). The 52 
adniini>ti ative positions .Mirve> ct[ annually b> CX'PA include 28 which 
are considered in the- inicldlc-niana;^cr category. These are shown in 
Table 1, 

^^iddle management staffs fulfill three functions: they serve as liai- 
. son with external suppliers of resources, whether financial, human, or 
materiel; they implement procedures for internal allocation of re- 
sources and control of activities, especially in matters of campus coor- 
dination and compiiance with external reciuirements: and they work 
with student activiticN and curriciilar respt^nsibilit ies in helping stu- 
dents become oriented to college reqitirenients, standards, and oppor- 
tunities. 

Such staffs have been foimd in colleq;es and universities for vears. 
In England, the precursors of today's academic registrars and biu"sars 
were appointed during the Middle Ages (Angus 1973). In the U.S., 
before the Civil War, most colleges employed a president, a treasurer, 
and a part-time librarian, in addition to tlie faculty, to exercise re- 
sibility in needed areas. After the W^ar. college administration began 
to grow and splinter because of enrollment increases and demands for 
new services. First a secretary of factUty was appointed, then a regis- 
trar, and 

then in succession a vice president, a der:n. a dean of women, a chief 
business officer, an assistant dean, a dean men, a director «>t *'>--lmissioii5. 
and in time a corps of adTninistrari\c assistants t<i the ptf.siticni who 
were in charge of anvthin^ and everythinyx— [alumni and] public relatiot;^. 
church relations, civic relations, student relations. facultv relations 
(Rudolph 1962. pp. 434-135). 
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In time, of course, these "assistants-to'* positions became autonoTr»ous 
offices. 

In modern times the gi'owth of collegiate administration has been 
freqitently discussed (Bowen and Minter 1977; Baldridge et aK, 1978; 
Knapp 1969; Richman and Farmer 1974; Scott 1977b). Between 1929 
and the mid'1960's, cx{x:ndinn*es for administration increased 21 
limes (Harris 1972, -p. 811). And in the short span of time fiom the 
mid-l9f;0*s to the early 1970*s, current fund expenditures for admin- 
istration by colleges and imiversities increased by more than 30 per- 
<eni» while cxpenditirrcs for instruction increased by only 10 percent 
(Mertin 19,74): and this was during a period when enrollments nea rly 
doubled (Xhompson 1970, p. 5). However. ntJmbers of individu Is 
are not the whole story. 

In 1929-30, general administration and general expenses represented 
S.4 percent of current fimd expenditures, while insti-uction and de- 
partrr ent rcNcarch represented 44 percent. Over 45 years those figures 
changed subsiantiall> f Digrsf of Educatioyial Stctistics 1973, p. Ill; 
1976. p. 112). See Table 2. ' 

As a percentage of current fund expenditures^ expenses for general 
achiMUistrai iun iia\c grown dan'u^ this period by more than 50 per- 
i^ent; by comparison, ii;Ntruciional expenses dropped by 25 percent 
during a time when eniolhntins increase<l by nearly 1,000 percent 
(ntge.st of Educational Stntislics 1974). 

The number and type of administrative positions have increased in 
response to internrd forces of growth and to external demand.^ In re- 
cent ye;*r>. tlicsc forces have caused the introdtiction, development, 
and greater use <'^' positions such as affirmative action officers, veterans* 
coini>elors. ombudsmen, minority student program specialists, w^omen's 
cr)iuiselors, pension managers, institutional research officers, salary 
classification specinlists. go\ernment relations and sponsored program 
officers, and labor relations experts, to name but a few examples. 

Oi)\'iousl\, rising costs make college administration an area we need 
to kno^^' more al>oiu* biu there are other reasons. One is the manner 
in whicli mid-level administrators perform their tasks in supp>ort of an 
instiiutiorrs goals and in control of its activities. Another is that 
middle-management represents a j()l> category where increasing num- 
bers of minorities and wor.im will look for employment. It is now 
largely male in composiiio i : nd linn'ted in its uj^portumt ies for ad- 
vancement (\'an AUryne ct :d.. 1977b). Certain cjuestfons will have to 
be a<ldre^seil: Moxv are people recriiiied to ihesc positions? And 
what are their prospects and goals? Still another reason for looking 
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<t£ college administrators is the training programs for middle-mana- 
gers. So little is known about tiiis qiiasi-prutc^>ional group that many 
Slid) programs secni inadequate (Bess :<nd Lodahl 1969; Fisher 1977c). 
-Neither the group nor its needs are well understood, and its members 
often feel insecure and tlireatencd. Until ue know and understand 
the nature and role of middle-managers, and the effects of federal and 
state compliance requirements on their positions, we cannot ade- 
quately control growth, offer eifecrive training and compensation 
programs, or mou;u successful afhrniative-aciio.i inogram-, for ad- 
ministrative positions. 

The specific fimctions of these administrators have been described 
and analyzed by nu.merous writer-, and scholars ("liurns, Blackwell, 
Knowles, .McVey and Huglics, Nielsen. Packwood, Persson, Scoit 
1977b. among others). The fimctions perforn^ed, the organization of 
function-, and the specialization of functions v.;t-v by the size and 
complexity of tiie institution. For example, every c illegiate institu- 
tion must atcompli.sii the tasks of admission and the i "uistration and 
scheciiiliiig of clashes, but not t-vcry one uill jiavrj both an admissions 
officer and a registrar. .Sonic coHcl^cs c3o not have institutional re- 
search officers; otliers do not have computer center operators. Per- 
sonnel officers u-ili serve as an example of the functional chflerentia- 
tion possible in institutions of varvinii size. 

In some insLiiLuions there is no single personnel officer. The func* 
?'-ons of employment and maintenance of recrjrds are greatly decen- 
tralized, and mmy of the tasks are the responsibility of the cliief 
administrative officer's secretary. At the next higher level, there is - 
a personnel officer and his staff who are responsible for employment 
activities, benefits management, and records maintenance. A still 
higher level inclttdes, in addition to the fimctions mentioned previ- 
ously. \yage. salary, and imemploynient insinvTice administration, 
employee orientation and relations, and personnel policy develop- 
ment. 

In the next Iiigher level the persoiinel department offers the pro- 
grams meniiuned earlier plus others, sucli as personnel development 
and training, labor relations and rjccasionally even performance 
evahiation. The Iiighest .le\el is one in uliicli organizational^.«i€^ 
\'elopment and planr^ing, oi -jaiii/ational systems analysis anoT de- 
velopment, stall development and manpovv'er planning, and perhaps 
personnel counseling, are pic cnn'nent concerns. Ihis is the stage 
of the ^'comprehensive personnel program" or the "total personnel 
program" (Scott 1977a). 



Size also has an effect on ailnnssions-ofTicc activities (Scott 1976b). 
In contrast to Hauler and La/arsields I9iyl study, Vinson (1977) 
found that admissions directors now spend more time supervising 
others than in "grass roots ' admissions activities. He also found a 
significant decline in the admissions officers* participation in non* 
admissions administrative activities, especially in the area of fresh- 
maji financial aid and cour:^e registration. The inferences to be 
drawn from these findings are clear. At least in admissions, and 
perhaps in other categories of administration as well, there has been 
both growth in the ntmibcrs ot ofTicicds and a trend toward speciali- 
zation of tasks. .'\ resiilt is what is called a rise in **professionalization** 
of tlie positions: liowever, one other finding by Vinson pricks the 
bubble of professional siatus: admissions officers now report to a 
lower-level instittitional officer, This suuu: >?^ that growth and dif- 
ferentiation of ac!ministrative position^ av Irad to a reduction in 
status for **older" positions (see also W! nnire 197S). 

Financial aid oificcrs arc :\u api:)ro];i ' i lc example for discussion uf 
another\eleinent of achiiinistrat i ve fur . tiou. :he matter of service 
versus control. Aid officers think of tli^ . . i^clves as student counselors, 
with !*tucients and parents as tiieir chei is: bin when questioned in 
detail about tiie tasks tlicy prHorm. rhc^> --aid (i-cal mauers commaiicl 
more tinu^ tluui students* i:>r(^hk*nis. Finaiu ial aid officers want to work 
with students to help rlicm enroll and continue in college, yet more 
and more of their lime must be ^i\en to reports and control activi- 
ties (Scott 1978c). 

Other administrators do not face the scvvice-vcrsus-control dilemma 
scj scjuarelv: still, it exists nonetheless. Administration is presumed 
to support the major acu\ities of the iusiitiuion, but increasingly 
it has itself become one of ilie major activities. TThe emphasis has 
sliifted from service u> the eiiforc ^lucni or control of budget, accotint- 
ing, and personiu l procedures -^St oi t 1978a: Giflord 197S). 

TThe lorces ihat influence the titnd tc>A\-aid control have been 
studied, and it has i>een noted ihat instittuional beliavior in its re- 
sponse to external forces is as -nucli to iilamt- for the result as is the 
force itself (Stoit l*J7Sa). Ihj\vc\er. tlie irath'tion ni ^'service'* in our 
society has lu^t been exanuned for its campus implications. While 
we claini that achn in ist i ation is supposed to serve, perhaps this is a 
romantic notion not tied to reality. Or* perhaps it is a value lost 
to histcirv. C>! . perha{>s ser\ ic e-orietued achuinisti ation obtained 
when faciHry colleagues were asked to assume tfiose early administra- 
tive positions and professors identified tliemselves more with an in- 
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scitucion than with a discipline. It could be tli:ii the advenr of 
career administrators and the cicvelopmcnt of ch^cipHnc-orieiUcd 
faculty were botJi symptc as ot oiuside iJicssiirc^ on institutions and 
partial causes for the demise of a purer service tunc ion. Other 
views of this dilemma arc expressed in Kblc (197S. pp. 4, 113, 115, 
125). 

Nevertlieless, it seems to be true that our society lacks a strong 
tradition of service, such as in the English civil scivice — * her 
Majesty's service " — and in Hritisii college administi a' ion (^^:^!^ey 
^tid Trow. 1971, p. Ill), so our achninistratoi s do not look at tin's 
form as a role modeL W'c phuc a iiighcr value on mobility and ad- 
vancement than on service (Moodic and Kusiace 1971, pp, 15i-I(i9; 
Xocqueville 1969, p. 551). 

Collegiate middlc-nnnagers reflect this tension in thcii answers 
to several questions on the aut!ioj\ Kxxon Ivducation Foundation 
survey. Collegiate niiddlc*man:igers oriented lo serve I'acidty and 

students, committed to a career in the insiiiuiion. and satisfied thai 
they are competent and achieve desired residts in challenging work- 
But they are extremely frustrated I>> not being taken seriously, by 
the lack of recognition of tiieii' nt com jjlishnienis. by low pay by the 
lack of authority that accompanies their iespon-iljiIit> . anci by the 
lack of direction given to them (StoU I97Sb; Thomas 1978;. Xhe 
training and promotion <jf experts is stressctl but the leward system 
is not adequate to t!ie skills reciirired. 
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Colleges and universities are among the nio^t complex of organiza- 
tions. Thev are in some ways coliegial in nature, in other ways 
political, anJ in still other ways bmcaiicratic (Raklriclge ei ah, 197S). 
T his mixture is rlcirei in large institutions but it exists in small ones 
too: the :icademic dean is the major link beL%veen the stratified col- 
iegial siriuiurc ol his colle.i^e- —which is really s>non>moiis ^vitli hi^ 
faculty and their departments; unly th.e dean's stall provides a hint 
of biueaticracy '^anc! the primarily bureaucratic nriturc of ihe central 
atlministration. HtMvever, while the dean is the primary formal 
link witli V senic:»r central academic oMicer. normali> a provost, the 
dean's staff rcsponsiI:)le for acadeiiiit suj^port services, sttident services* 
and f^n;mcial matters work-, closely with central officials in the same 
areas. In other ^vcrrds, the micMevel achnin istra tors in I)oth college^ 
and central stalls are linke^I in connnon cUuies. Allegiances may 
differ, cjne to the cc>IIei:^c and one to the tiniversiiy or central ad- 
minisi rat itjii. i)ui ihc substance of rhe avoi k i^ lari^ely tiie^ snme. 

This role a-* links c>r ""Jinking pins/" borrc:)win<^ from Henderson 
and Hcndcij^on (197 1, p. 217). Liktrt (19<il. pi>. 113-115) and Kat/ 
and Kahn (li^ti*), p. 321), is a variation of an inchistrial role modeL 
Tiiere. middle managers net as hnks beuveen iavo levels of organiza- 
tional structure and 'Xer\c a-s tunnels throtigh which il*e intentions 
of top management (low down and infcjrmation {lows up' (K.ay 
1973, p. 5). 

Collegiate mi^ldle-managers serve as linking pins between vertical 
levels but, given the *'mixed organi/ational sti iic luie" of colleges and 
imiversities,* i]ie> also setvc as linking pins between horizontal 
structures, i.e., bttween ' ;>ik gcs ;nid tentr;d ofFices, As in industry, 
c ollegiate nn\ldle-managei s imijlcment bin i arc*!\* develop policy; 
they do not contribute chreciK to tlie institution's mission. Instead 
they are adiiincts wlm exts: bet;u)sc tc^j> man tgement cannot cope 
with the vc^Itnne jncl complexit> cjf the woikload. 

Both tlie collegiate and the bureaucratic elements of tlie organiza- 
tions are influenced bv a politically Tuandaied g<jvernance system 



' The term "mivt'd <>i jj.j ! i r loii *' is used hctimsc of its siniihirit'. in both fcjrm 
ainJ content to llie tctin "mixcil ctononiv/' which icTcrs to an ctotionicc s\sleni 
inc ■ iitliTi^i; clciiicnrs <>r Ix^th public ntuJ pii\:itc- enterprise. A mixed ov^iui t/alional 
stiu^tuie includes biiTe;i nciai ic, eoIIeRial. and pt>IiticaJ elcrTictits. 
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comprised of la< tiliy, ^llu!cIU^. ;inc! st;ifL For iiucrcstino and thoiii;?il- 
lul iiualvsc-* ol tills imi(jut\ niixcci or<;;nn'/;i ! i'oikj I sniicuuc. sec 
Ii;UcIria-c ci aI. {lilTS. p. Mj. CJjjJcw ;md MtCc-c- (lli:>S). IkrIJ^)c^l^ 
(1*>72}, C:c)licn and Mauh (ll'Tl). R\;;m (11*77). MiIIonr> (PJ77). 
Perkins M97:J). :nul Blankc-iisliip (rJ77>. The i\rkiu>" volume com- 
pares ilic iinisersiiy ;in :in or^an i/a lion lo orlier hnni^ of oio.nii/a- 
tion, siuii as companies, banks, and ^ovcinnuiii bureaus. Illanken- 
.sliip is eciiloi ot a volume that oliers v-nrthes ol sc-veral t\pes of 
•'mixcti" or^^arii/aiions, inc ludin- hospitals, hrw fu nis. sr>c ial service 
agencies, ;ind police depai tments, Kac li of ihese OJ^ani/ations "is 
a mixture ol" professional^ as rcjunis woi kini^ nonpioiessicnials 
in a partial oi i>scudo [>urc au< i atit >ettin:L;. 

TJie basic assumptions ol coIle<;iaL bureaiu rai ic, and i:oIitical 
systems are well-knoiMi. Sc^nu auiIior"s uuraiilnMs ahtMU "markcL 
influences" (Ciaplou* and Mc <:;c-c- H),'>S) and - .mi/cd - anarc !iy" 

(Cohen and Maich \97l) hitw cajjiuicd ilu : :iaL;in::ii<jnv ^^f succec^cU 
in,U .j^enerations of anahsts. MiHeti's more modest *"oiG:ani/C"d au- 
tonomy' (Midett li)77)^ ix a suiiable metajj^Iior lor Hiis study's focus. 

T'he essential diflereiu es between (ollep^^iab bur^^auc i atic and politi- 
cal systenrs include cjI> ject i\'e>. souices ruid lines ol aulhoritv. and 
clifK-rentiation amoni; siiuctujal cciinponenis (Ulau 1971. p 297n: 
\'an cie Oraat H)7S). Sincc^ cnu concern is'wiiii the oi <;ani/ai ional 
setting for ilie wor k oi' nn"ddevel collegiate achn inisi ra t oi s, and since 
much attention, lias bet^n ^ivcn eKr^vliere to the oij^ani/ation of 
'^academic" work (Biau l!^7:i: Perkins l*>7:->: Ilaldiidinc et ai. IM7S; 
Parsons anci Plati 197:i\ i Avant to tmn now lo t^.c^ oilier issuc\s of 
major importance: (1), ilje ellect oi colU-oiaie orj^nni/af ion on mid- 
level administi ators" resixjusibilii ies and activities, and (H) tlie effect 
of collegiate organ i /a lion on ihc c areers of middle-manai^c^ s. 

Throughoiu this monogiaidu the loles ami lask^ niddle-man- 
agers will be disctissccb '! he eflec t of organiy-aEicjnai M/e on the ch'f- 
ferentiation of fmu tious has alreadv been noic-d (Meyer 1072: Brown 
1969; Altbach 1977). In this section ]>articidar atien'ion will [>e 
given to additional selected effects of the mixed organizational siruc^- 
ture. 

The structure is complex. It is not merely a merging c^f the 
bureaucraiic and the collegia! witti a dasii of tlie j^oliticah I>ut a 
state of uneasy balance made up of entirely ch'/ferent and. to some 
degree, noncomplemc^ntary foinis. Thc^ [:>alance includes ncjt onl> 
formal and informal authorities and j^rofessional and nonpi'ofes- 
sional staffs. I^ut bcjlh uniiai\ and (crdc^ral struc tures, sinofe and itiidti- 
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pic value systems, conscnsiinl and biireaucratic coordination, and 
hierarchical and ' fiai -sti iumu ' communications. It is a rough bal- 
ance betuecn tlu- conditions ic<iuircd for academic freedom and 
individual auU)n<j»niy. ;nul the riecossity for organizational efficiency, 
accouniabihty. aiu! ( (niirol (I ken berry 1972). Decentralized versus 
centralized authority arc constant valtic themes. Most institutions 
are ''fiercely decentralized/' resulting in the "organized autonomy" 
<jt which Millett (1077) speaks* 

The values ol coIIei;i:Uc niitidle-managers are not purely bureau- 
cratic, as one" niij^ht i^ucss from ilieir administrative organizational 
struciujc, but are informed \)\ the collegial sentiments and beliefs 
of tlie facidty (licss rj7S). I his cflect varies with the kind and fre- 
quency of intcraciion l>et\veen managers and faculty; the kind and 
frecjuency of inieracti(:?n varies — as do incentives, conditions, and 
aspirations — accordins^ to i:)Osition as line or stafl. 

Another etieci of the nuxcd organizational structure is that so- 
ciali/ation is ctjnipl ic atcii because role models arc often ambiguous- 
There are several reasons for this. In manv cases, a middle-manager's 
superior has not worked in the aiea lie supervises. Xhis is espe- 
cially tru" in financial aid and admissions, but also in the other 
fields (Scot I 197Sc). ANo, the senior officer of the institution is even 
less likely to have any ^vorking knowled<;e ol middle-management 
fields, cheir proble^ns. and tiieir complexities. He is, after all, an 
*'amateur'" administrator wlio i^oi where he Is b> not aiming for it 
(Cleveland 1977. p. ^kk Knapp \9iM)). Furthermore, the other major 
clients of the midclle-Tnanagers — siwclcnts and faculty — want service 
and are inlikely to be infornieci about the field. As a result, of the 
mixed orj^an iz;iiional sirutture. middle-managers are both circum- 
s.ribec' in xvhat iluy do and bom barck:d I>y a mixtme of role cues 
(see ch:ipier entitled 'H^nccnain I .oyahsts") (Scott, 1978d). 

Proper socialization to a fuld c^r position should result in profes- 
si()nal identity, commitment to one's work, and a career (Bucher 
and Siellin<; 1977), But this requires role models, even as negative 
forces, and colleL;i;iie middle-managers olten do not have them. 
More than likely colleagues at other campuses and even government 
officials will I>e the source of role siandarcK (Graves 1977). 

Still another eflect, wlucli as far as I know has not been stu<Iied, 
is the infhience cjf academic department organization and valties on 
achninistr:itive oflice or,t;an i/a i i7:)r> and v;dues. The residt is a lessen- 
ing of the infhience ol hierarchical structure and an encouragement 
of informal relations between stattis levels. I am not suggesting tliat 
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tluN is imivcrN;il. Init liiat it is nioic cotnmoii in t t c iiistitc'ions 

tiian in other loitiis oi hun-,. . r, i .u \ . Houaaci. tlif c<»niiiiftu sin,t- 
turc of ;i( ;Kk-ini< ( Ic'iJ.i j tnu n ' «, ;.tul f.u iiliit-s luis imt Ijcfii a\ ick-lv 
acloplccl in the loiin i.t i;isk loitc oi .i^.j n t/.i i ion (iJcinns and ^ iter 
I9tKS.>. One ic;«>t>n lot tin's ni.i\ I>f ihc i;unli\ n rthutniut !o lolcr.itc 
adrninisti ;Uf)rs ^viilnnn nijjjari nt port f (jiitjs. 

In ;>aMi:il Mirnni;ir>. the ff!r< i s '< ,i tJu- niixtd < m -;nu'/:i i ion:; I strnc- 
turt- on thf woi k seitin- ct {ollt-oiate niitl lc\cl acini i n ist ran. rs con- 
tributes to the tonlu-^ioi; (;1 i i;lc s. ilic diilusion ol \ .ducs. and ihe 
conjpk-xity ol tasks. 

Soiirrrs of . 1 rhnhi isf; afrji . r.-zf/ T//fh 
Ihif hgi oiinds and Train in n 

Based on tlie ftndin-> ol s^ veiai siiulits (In,-raiiani and Kin- IOCjS; 
Bess and Lo<l.dd l!»n;): Lhonias I!)7S. s<oii i;>7r)a: .\AC;RA(7 I'.(77: 
C.l PA (St - \ an .\l-i\nt I!)77:i.. .nid oi !urs, one can r^itcr som;- oen- 
ei ;di/aii<jns .iI)oni liu- o:n((s. ij.n k^i omuls, .nid naininn <'t lollci^iate 
niiildlc-inanam i s. 

TIiC C:i'PA snivf\ A'an AKtyiu- M)77a. pp. y^-'^l) iiu hides Fjoth 
basic dfi:io'4i jidu'c d.na .ind suiritnatv dtsi i i j )i ion s ol ih. po itiotis, 
Ol the inctnid>ents sin\e\<.(I, 7?> licitent \\t'ic A\-hi(c- men. iiertcnr 
nlinc^^il^ j^roup tiien. \ \ ]j<.-j(cn( '.x!,iu- i\<Hnen, and 1,' ]>c!(c ii[ nn'noiiiv 
<;roup worntn. White niah-s pit-doi i: i na :e in \ iiniaNN achiunis- 
tralivc jjost exceiJi die afriMnati\e a* I ion ' t-i p i.i 1 o]>i:oi ( un i i \ oITu er. 
At u-hite. eoedut a: itjnal inst it in ions. h(jld S;; jxKfnt ol adnunis^ 

trativc p(jsts (\':ui AIslmu- lli77a. p. If). 

Ten \ears a;;o. nio^r jni !d( \. 1 adniini tratois who were c'net-ors 
of ofD<es came to ilui: colh rio^ition, alter i!)e\ ^veic a^e 30. 
well altei their ((jllc-c- ((huaiioii and j;ia(hiat<. iraiin'n.ti uere c om- 
plctc<l .Bess and I.odahl \\' \[). p. L>21). I*ni;i-diain dOS.S). rianser 
and I a/arsk-ld (ll**-!.. and St r>i : (lfJ7r,a) ijoint ont I ha' ••< I irec t ors. 
the otfuer-levcl snrvt \c-t'. ut i <• inosih in ilu ir hji ties. About one- 
half ol t!ie office three tors sni\e%etl in the 1 Of >8 and I!*ti9 siiuh'es, 
as well as in the H*7h and 1078 stutiies, came to the podtions from' 
other coIle.^i^!c• adin in is ! ra i i vc- posts or from latidty positions. Tlic 
others came from sii.ondaiA sti.otjl teaching or athn i n isu a t ion and 
from ontsidc education. Of course, some of these entered their jobs 
directly from f^rat'uate stliocd. In 1977 survey (Scoii I978e)/the 

previous poshions iield inc hitled newspaper rejjoricr and editor, 
army officer. .AAl'P sulf. authtor in a tonmiercial cretht comi>anv. 
public accomnnnt. iaboiatoiv achinnistrator. and coordinator of 
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elementary school pro^ritms. A siriV:n*;ly Inrge number of midclle- 
nKina^cTs st;ii: and continue ihei/ niitl-ic^vel aclini'nisii ati ve c areers 
at the institutions tlic> atundecl as sttu!<-niN (Ilausci and I.a/aisIcU! 
19tvl: Hess and I.odahl H)ti*J; Stem ll>7(ia). 

A rap-suJc gcnei ali/ai ion ahout nn'ddle inanaj^ei s' hark;i^r<Minds and 
tiainin^ is tliai tht^ir jjarenis are more ihan h'ki-I> to I*e oi have iic^en 
\ Iiile-i<jllai Avtjikeis vvitli a\cia^e ()r Iiliihei echKaiicjiial aiiainnient 
(Haiiser and I.a/arslc-hi ]*Jh\: Scoit If'T^ja). While ihe i>cr< en iaj;e 
ohvitJU^K \ ai it s i>v po^i t ion , mi dd k -n i a na^ers .:r e t i:)n] para i i \ el> 
i\*e!l-edni ated; t]u>^e ^\ ith ^omc i^i^c oi ad\ d tlc^» c-^.' t)ui-n » iin hei 
those ^vidi f)nlv bat lu loi s tk L;i ees (Scott ii^7<ia). Ho\v'tAer. most 
ii ainim^ loi occ li pa liona 1 i esponsibihl ies is gained on i]ie job. ^^he^e 
is neither tornial iiaininu noi s< iah'/.: I ion lor coHef^iaEe Hn<!dle' 
managers as ilw/re is ioi^ school sitpti iiiic^iitk'nts and principals. In 
answer to the <pK'sii^>n ahout wjtai ( r>lIeL;iaTe m i< f d k'-niana^ei s are 
Hke, we c an sav t: iMaii\ c ]v riiat in hac ki^roimch trainin;^, and oricnta- 
t'on they are }3r«^)hahl\ more like teacliers ;md saT ^tnen tlian hkc 
ph>^irians aTid !ii>rarians: nune hke businessmen than * u u]t^ (Hau^ei 
and I azarsfekl 19tV!; Scott 197r)a) 

Cnreer Pafh<. .\7nbilif \ , nyui ()ri:if:}} izat ioual Commitmrvt 

It is noi unronu)ion u !u n inTei-\ i<-*"vinu, coHc-j^iate m icklle-mnn^£;er> 
to find a directoi of an c^ffut^ ivho ha^ st^i\';d lor iweniy -sears or moie 
in tiic^ same position. duririL^ whit !i liinc^ his office's responsibilities 
have j;rown and cNp.*nd(cl. In Nj:7iikn ia^in'on, liie whole adminis- 
trative oj LAain'/atioii ol Pir iolk\i;c' hc^c .MJie niove compk'X and added 
achm'nisii at i\ t' la\trs. A \aMation of the- "Peter Principk*" lakes 
place : the per-on appointt c! head of a sinaH ^er\'icc^ oflic e sta>s as 
its hc^ad c \ en A\ hik- it i;row^ in si/c^ and comjik'xity: the requirecl 
skilK cha!j<^c\ t)ut the* -ame pe:sr»n icmain- direcicjr. In cjne institu- 
tion I studifd. the <!irecT<^r of an offu i* was chie to T-t tirc aftei M 
vcars ar its head: iIk- a-^i-^taTif hrui In-et) --econd in charge k>r 19 
ycarN. Xherc arc- ^e\c ral issues idiihliuhrcd h> sut h an example, not 
tlie least of whieli is lo^ahv or c:)r,i;ani/a tiona 1 ronmiitmeni, ^vith 
career paili^ and moljihtx beinj^ otheis. 

Tlie loTv^evitv of r>fTic<- d:rec tens can serve to retard <'\en further the 
alreacK limited in!e!na! mobihtx ol junior f;>fric(rs in the relatively 
flat t>r^ani/anoii;d sTiucrures of conei;es fScoit VMT^), Thomas (1978) 
and Iless and I.odald {19r)9> i ffei* lf> tlie siiii'ht iin!io\c-r of middle 
mana^c-rs, but thc\ sampk-d ♦►rd\ hf-ads of offices. In m> study, I 
asked department heads about iuino\ei amoni^ suborch na ic^s and as- 
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soci;iti<in ofI>ti;>K afjoiit tuMio\cr iimon.L; :iicmljcr^. Ba^ccl on tliis 

^.:!-.lpIc it .lp};t•;M^ r!i;M a^^i^^allt^ iUtd US-XhLiU's tiiail.HC p<JM'li(>Il> niiicli 

rii'^rc fictjucntlv tijaii tlireciors. 

The liter. tturt on tlic utu' nii/atioiial cnmniitiiK-iir of c <jlki^i.i'c rul- 
. ininiNtrators iN I IH)^na^ (H>78; f>Ioviclc^ an cxtcilciit Minmrny 

ant-I analysis ot ;v!iat is km)%vn ami tontiibiiics to tlu- field uii!i the 
fiiulin.t;s tr«jni Ins icscartii. He titcs Loclafii and Kcjiicr fHHi^) and 
Biulianan <If)7(. p. 310). ^,•]u> d-.-fnu- job in. voK tim-ni as the dt-, ce ro 
u-h;<!i a f>fis,)„\ woik fc! niaiue a'tctis sel l-csiceni. itk-nt ific ation 
with the ui-ani/.itiO.ial ixiission. a ^en-e ot in\ oi veinent in one s or- 
.Uani/aliona I dniies. and a c cjinniii nient to rt inain wlih tuie's or<^ani/a- 
tion. 

I lu- incs-a;;e is c lear: coiuiTii niien t recjuires. nmon*^ other eleincnis. 
tliat (j.nc"s St. K-esteeni he enliaruc-d O' tieialh, (he -r.nii^ ai'<I'io!e of 
coile«_;iatc ni idd U-in a naqeis is >^uhsei\tent to other-^. e-peiiaii\ tacultv 
(see also Scott. l«J7Sa and IDTScj. C.onse.j ueni |v. more needs to be 
known about the I(*\ah\ anti lonnnitnient oi colle-e atlininist i ators. 
since then M'lannnshijj t(j sernOr adniinisti at ion antlio the governance 
s\sreni. and tJieir < )i>porM:in' t ies ior -ot ia h /a t ion. are simjjlN not rhc 
same as tljose ol the htisiuess eNecnti\es. engineers, and scientists whose 
or^ajii/alional t oni in it nu-ni iias been studied. 

Another eleineir of f onirTiitnient is oj jport u n i t v. What oppojtin:- 
ities for mobihtv aie ;i\.iilal>le to ui idd le-niana'^et s? It is true that 
oppoi tnnities lor inobilitv dfllet ij\ held: not all collegiate middle- 
.nanai^ers have >imil.,i opportniiii ies fot ad \ a ncenien t . First, not all 
tate-ories have cle.n !v dc (inc-d cateer patiis. .Secon<l. not all positions 
rccpnrc' ski IK i h 1 1 a i c- de-ii ed i>\ i nd i isi i \ mul ^ov ei nnu-nt, .and pei -ons 
ni these fxislrioris ]i.(ve ^le.iter oppot i un i r ies t<ir niobih'tv. So niobil- 
itv exists in se ver. il (..iins and will be disi nssed in terms of intei rial 
and exit taial mobih'iv. 

Internal mobilitv, or adv ant t-nienr widn'n an institution, is limited - 
jn sevei-d wavs. some of vxiiirli aie obvious, e.e:., pv rami d sh.i ped or- 
q:ani/ations have fewer spots at the lojj liian at the bottom. Mobilitv 
ma\ in\oIvc tradit:..ral advancement, ^.tv from issist.mt director to 
associate director to director, or from diieticjr to vice president. Mo- 
bditv in this form involves irureasiuL; i esj)oiisi liilities c>\ cf Inrt^er num- 
bers of people ;ind tor larger budgets, and tor supervisiuir more layers 
iit superv isors. Tins ii aditio--. d form of serial <h ujjvvaici adv ancc- 
menr is -teaflv limited in colleges and . inn' v ersi t ic-s fjecansc tJterc arc 
fewer levels of sujjerviNion than in cjiiier orj^a mV.ii icjt rs- f.Xfi i lett 1977). 
This short vertical or fiat siructine. with little distance between the 
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lowest mriniiEters .md \\cr pre<»iflcnr^, is ncrompnnicd by incrcasinj^ 
spot iali it>ii :it the- [>:»sr of oi ixaiil/a i ioiK T iie i csult is "girifi 

i^rowili" or .1 slw^rt }>\3;tnu<! witli a w'nlc hottoni. 

TIh- inip:tci tit .\lfiMnati\c Anion on ciucer patlis ;i]so m.jkcs it clif- 
fu ulr for All instinnion to naiisU'i a junioi <^)friccr in dt-pa rtnient 

t(j a TnicMf\t*I jj^-^ition in anorlur a^ part of a pionrani in stafi tlcvclop- 
?nt'nf. sintt' flu* p<>s!Ti()ii wdiiUi have to tjc '^^iclcly advtrnsccl instead, 

littaust' ihv naditional lorni of npwaid ^iiobilily i-^ liniitcd, two 
\ariations lia\r < !f\ f]o pt( ! il^at nia\ ix- toun«.T in ma nav^c-rn^-n t orci^nni- 
/aiirins ::s a>. in folii-cs. In rlii- one' case, ilie atlniin isl i rit i\ pcr- 

sonru*^ or c ai c*rr-t oun^tllin;; oJfu c L^^o^^>. in c <jrTipicxii\ and in the 
ran^c ol s^iaiccs olft-rtnl ancl \hij nmnl^cr clients scrvicnl. As a 
:c-snli. tlu' diiciKji nia\ sfivc ivvcnty \cars or more with the same title 
btit wiih an t\ rr cxi)a nt h i V4 nuTTibrr <j1 st.df nu-inb(^rs rt^poitin^^ to 
him. In rlu> <:ast\ ih(* Tni<Ulle in ina;4er is **pnsh'^d * np a ladder f)f 
resp<.>nsi bi h 1 V. for which tivrc* nic conii>efisai i n^ salarv and status ad- 
]n'^tnu Tits. r\ci\ ihouc;h !ic does not acuiall\ mo\ e up the organiza- 
tional hidder. 

In the* otiier easr, ific niiddlc-Tnanaci:^ r performs a function that is 
so vital to ilic- heaitli of liie i nsi i r i ; r ion . --axs achnis^ions, and i^econies 
scj c-X[K-rf at w'liat lie ch^cs. that \iv receives acclaim br>th on and off 
cai>ipus. In rttOL;niTion ot this fxt t pt j <*)n a 1 service, the university may 
ic^uard tfu- oflit er \\ iih a cliani;e ot rille to one tiiai reiiects ]n\'4her 
status. Iti the c asr- ot one nationaIi\ known Re^^i^lrar and Admis- 
sions (Xficer. lilies !ia\f ! anucd Ironi Rc-^^istjar and Direti<*r. to Res^is- 
irar and I>t*an. to \'ice Pro\oNr ior Resist ra ticni and EnTc:i! hnent, to 
Fxeturive f >fru cr lor I\nr< j! i nicnt Studies. ()i!icr nationallx known 
pers<»ns ]n athn i s^^Ions liohl tlie titles \s>vistant \*ice President for 

laU- Plannin'4. and \ it c^ Tresidc-nt f<j»r I"nr*»Ihnent Planm^n^. A cynic 
ini^lK s.i\ iltat stn Ii >'iatus iTiilaiion is >i]l\. bui ]\t>w c^IsC ofhet than in 
salar\ ran unhkeK j><>ssi !>) li t \ } can a ((jlleue or universitv reward an 
ext client m:dtlle-manai;ei w h.o has devoted man\ vears ui successful 
and ^op[ J isf it a I ccI service* to an important job, 

( ) f I ou 1 fit )i c'v ei V one sr a v s. W ith i nc u m bent s in office for so many 
vears and icw oppoi uun' t ic*s av ailable for lateral transfer to new 
j<jbs, jnnt< M lev achni n i^t ra:oi s [md thev must I(\avt' to advance. This 
kind ot advautemeni takes st vc'ial h>i ins. Some move from an ns- 
>.isTant oi a^s<Mi.Ut^ position at one insiiiuiion to an associate or di- 
teticM j)osiijon at anothta. Dure aic- rhosr who move and keep the 
same- title I)tu tstrn a lM;;her salaiv and coTumand inoi e resj^ct t by 
woikiu'j; in a iai-c r o!fi< e. And then iheie aic- tliost^ who achieve up- 
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ward mobility by cloungiacJc i>rtjgression. TJicso people trade the 
status of their <tnient enijjltiyer for the presfiiie ol :i hii^Iu! po.-,iiion 
in a college of lower status.* From some niicl(ne-n:.ma^cment pOM- 
tions. iJiis is the most common t>pc oi mol)ilit>: Iioucver. it too is" 
limited: a scnif»r middle mnnaiier m.jy Ik- already earnin^^ a salarv 
that is higher than another institution pays ;ts senior officers. 

By definition.- tliere are fewer opport inn' ties (or advancement nt high 
status schools because there are «euer of them and not all jnniordevel 
administrators at hivh st..tus collej^cs will In- able to prot^ress through 
the ranks ai those toIU-ges. .-\s a t onsetpience. iliese administrators 
must look for higher Ie\el emplo\ment at schooK of lower status where 
in fact ihe\ are often seen as desirable cantlidates because of their 
previous cormect ions. 1'hc same phenomena have been reported in 
En.^land (Brooks 1973). 

Another view of mobilit\ is <.,IIed '"t tirnovcr."* Nfobiliiv is valued 
by midtlle-manac;ers. but as managers t!ie\ are concerned about turn- 
over. Is iheie a proper rate for it? The high rate for financial aid 

officers — iej>orted as more than :M) i>erceni annuallv (Scott 1978c) 

does not seem healthy, but neither does the slow rate represented by 
persons who are assiNiani directors with the same resfjonsJbilities for 
fifteen years or more. 1 urriover and mobiiity are tojjics deserving 
further researcli and discussion. 

Aflmirtisfrat ors' Rif^^hts and Grir-nncr Prorrdurc'< 

The eHccis of mixed orgaiii/ational strncinre on middlc-mannge- 
ment careers have resulted in concern for a<Iininivtraiors* rights and 
grievance proce<Iures. There scenis to be a trenti for . i-ldle-levcl ad- 
mitiisiratots see themselves as separate in conch tion and status from 
the senior administrative Ie\els. T his is in part the lev' of the in- 
crcase<l professionalism felt and stnight bv middle manage- s. 

While the statenients of rights and grievance procedu e- lo>- admin- 
istrators are meant to be applied to all levels of officials ^Mclnnes 
1971). it is clear that the separate groups tlo not mix well. " After all, 
it is the [jresident — usually chosen from tiie fanks of facidty — wlio 
decides whether or not career de\ elojimep! at ti\ities will be supported. 
.\nd it is not unusual to hear if saitl that sucfi support is not im- 
portant fjecause: there is no mobility in college administration, and 



•Status refers to ones pc>sitif>ii in lel.uion to otlicrs the s.imc profession. 
tla«. or so<i;iI .st.-uielinjj. ' Prt-si iRf - is ont's roi'uf.ilion oi inftmncc .is a rcstilt 
of Hchiei-xmcDt oi laiik. Tlicrctore. I -^pt^ik <.l tiadini; of school sr.itus for r>osition 
pre«igc. 
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t}»ort*if>io iu> nrci* to a!!or hnrd-f^rc^seci hucl^cr dollars to traininj^: 
flu-ir In .1 (<Misr iin Nnj>j>I\ ot irtcnt <4r;i(lu;nrs unci f.uultv who have 
tMih<M l)(( Ti titnitil itMunc or who wisli to r7io\c out of tiKrir hibora- 
!oit(N inu> i.^nrnrNii ion; .itu! aclniitiiNir.itois with a dcsiro ro learn 
wj!! s* ltnr^u)\^' m t t ht- tiainiii^ the) need (Scott 197Se)- 

Ihr ].u k ol \rn;);tth\ hn pi i >ftssi<>na 1 trrnnini^. saLnics. and pros- 
prttN Itf] nu \h1m\ Milleti 1077i. together wii!i the low status of mid- 
d kwn.ui.iLir » N mi <.Hnj>UN ^Pctkin's lOT.S). make it >mall wonder that a 
•^nMi]> ^lu li .IN : he \nieiic:ui .\sn*>c i;i T if)n ( »l l'nivcr<*it\ Aiinn nistrators 
\Al'Ai li.iN f ie\ eio[Jc-(!. J he cjursfion i> ivliy more achninist raiors do 
not participate.' 

A\l' V ^^^N I<unuie<T hi^ I '.^TO h^ >ix 'Tidnii n i st i ators at Sl'NV BufI;iIo. 
N*j\\ rht te, jit nioie I h.m l.t>i*n inc-inheiN <•! A Al'A. who foin for rea- 
N<inN iriihuliriLi ^'k* .iniiu.d <i>nlereut e, .i < ie:u i nt^house on career ad- 
. \ if <'!ueM t , I e^uLii iicvw^lei tei n, a pi'ol es^iona 1 develojjmerj t prc^<4r:ini. 
.md a t.i>k lone that oJlei s h*>rh indi\idu'd and t^roiip help on ^^riev- 
autt'N, rile laitei is a Tiia]t)r Nci\ue hcailed by Iaw\er^ and le^id cx- 
-j>t-MN r/l,f^ Cfn^nitilf: fU }fr^/u r /-(huunov. Nfay 22. 1978. p. 8). 

I'lie <>r*^an i/a t i« >n [las not made ihe impact it might have and i> 
now NiihjecT to a fotui of NjjHnterin^ alter atliieviiij^ a degree of 
inaturitv. 'Fhis i-s I>e<aii.Nr it fias tried ifj inchnle hoth presidents, 
for statUN. a'< wrll aN nuddle-inana^erN. thiir natural constituency, 
and hits Ijeeti (hrecf'.tl \>\ a .L;i<>up. wiiit a strcjUL; student personnel 
orient a r ion . The hitrcr i>. a in idd leina nanen u-n t i^roup %vith rein- 
(ivel> low NtatiiN an.d hehtved \y\ sonu* to he a "necessary evil" 
rather than an inipoMant Neiiuient oi unL\ersity administration (Scott 
197hc>. ' 

In addiru>n, AAl' V haN ni)t anvactv^d nn>re n^en\i>ers !>ecausC it is 
"one more " oi L;an i/a t it lU loi adm in iso atrn s whose time, budj^el, and 
moti\ation a r^.^ ahc.ub striMthct! l}\ c^ji^db atiracti\c' orL;an i/alional 
d«.Mnan(K. riun loo, AAl'A wotdi! stM\f a i^roup wh<:)Ne members 
are ahcMclv well-Ntrvet! b\ njk'c ific occupational or<;a4ii/ations. More- 
oxer. It appears lo \)c tlonnnated bv publii -ust it uT ions, wliirh tend 
:o be lari;e. *^o thai man\ pri\aie i:- *. adm i n ist raiors think 

of tlie oi L;an i/a t i« *n aN r cj jresc ii t i ni^; tlu . s 'of s< ]u:)Ois that do 

not fir' tin ii ptoldf in r!u- inijjoiiani area JminiNf raior i i<;hts. 

In an c^xi elleiit Ntaienieiit i>n adm in inO :itor iiLihts. M<Innt*s (197J) 
coTumenis that the pxinciple ri'^ht foi an a< Im i n ist ra tor iN 'sufficient 
aurhfiriiv ro do" hiN<*job" : Iu'n i eNponsibi ! iL^ is t«) be aec oimt rd>le. 
M< Imus briefi^ levlews tin* de\ c-Iopnien t of faculty and student 
sialen^entN ol ^i^hls. ilic AASCl' 'Hasic Ri^htN*' Ifjr presidents, and 
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the National As>o<iajion of Stiulent Pcrsonntl Adnnnistrators 
•'Staioinent of abk- C:<)iuliti(>ns and Siantlartls for Maximum 

Effc-ctivctu'NS ol liic C:ol!ogc- Administi aror." Acronling lo .\fclrines, 
the last arc not sulluifni siatc-nicn is for achiiin ist raiors because the 
AASCr statement is liniitetl in presi<!ems antl tonrenirates 'more 
on procociures than on imulaniental piincijjles and value jutlg- 
menti," (p. 377). Mclnnes dicn states his own piinciplcs and vali:. s. 

He follows the form ol the statement of student rights to present 
the basic freetloms of an adin in isiraior untier fom headings: freedom 
of access to the university, including the freedom to be considered 
for a job; freeciom in his of fit e, intlutUng the freedom to administer 
and be accountable: freedom on and olf campus; and freedom of 
due process. These arc the basic freedoms of a person, citizen, and 
member of an acatiemic community. 

,Siich a st;itement is not known witlely, and ilie reports of ombuds- 
men {Ctjrnrll Cfnotiirlr, Maitli 9. 1978, p. M). A.MTA. and groups 
such as the Organization of Professional Ailministrators at C. W. 
Post suggest that atfnn'nistrators :ne in a cliflK. idi situation. The 
recommendations tliat l(>llo^\- will oiler suggestions lor improve- 
ments. 
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Current Issues: Women and Minorities 
In Middle-Management 



Until the late 1960's, vomen and minorities as administrators 
were rare in all but those colleges whose mi:.»ion i^ was to serve 
women or minorities. A decade later — r..tcr much publicly expressed 
concern for affirmative action — women and minorities are still un- 
common in collegiate administration. Nearly one-half of minority 
administrators are in minority institutions, which represent less than 
5 percent of American collegiate institutions. Wliile women are not 
limited as much to specific types of institutions — although only 1 
percent in a major national survey were employed in the 21 men's 
colleges studied — women seem to be concentrated in a small group 
of jobs (Van Alstyne et al. 1977b, p. 40). One-half of white women 
administrators at white coeducatioi.al institutions were found in 
seven of 52 jobs sur\eyed by the College and University Personnel 
Association and the American Council on Education (Van Alstyne 
et al. 1977a). One-half of the minority women were employed in only 
five job categories. For minorities as a whole, two positions — 
affirmative action/equal employment officer and student financial aid 
director — account for nearly one-quarter of all cmplo>ment m white 
public institutions and one-sixth in white private institutions (Van 
Alstyne 1977a). A similar situation obtains in private industry (New 
York Times, June 10. 1977. p. F12). 

Affirmative action plans have succeeded in increasing the employ- 
ment of women and minorities to implement the new policies but not 
in increasing their overall employment. Women have made no signifi- 
cant gains on faculties and only slight gains in administrative positions 
since 1972 (Lichtenstein. December 6. 1977, p. 18: Battaile 1978). 
Where women are eir ployed, salaries lag behind those for men, even 
in equal employment officer posit'ons (Van Alstyne et al. 1977a). 

Positions wliere white women are concentrated include head li- 
brarian, nursing dean, bookstore manager, registrar, student finan- 
cial aid director, home economics dean, and information office direc- 
tor; for minority women, delete the positions of home economics 
dean and information office director, and add affirmative action/ 
equal employment of^.cer. On the scale of salaries, these positions 
rank in the bottom one-half, witli most in the bottom quartile, an 
indication of their relative standing (Van Alstyne et al. 1977a). 

In the job category of registrar, which has a high proportion of 
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women (approximaccly 11 percent), sahiry dara Irom a national sur- 
vey rcvral Mriking chncrcntrs iictwvcn male and Icinalc salaries, even 
wlien educational level and level of i esixjnsibility are lieid constant 
(AACRAO. pp. IK). SU'nn ^alaries tor fcnialcs are hetueen $2000 
;md .S3 >00 less than mean salai ies lor males %vlien ethitation is con- 
sidered. ;:nd between .S27()() ami S.SliOO less wlieri the top three 
levels of » esponsiljiliiy in a 'egisiiar s office are considered (AACRAO 
pp. 16. 18). 

Tliis recital ion floes not necessarily intlict all colleges. Some have 
been vigorous in recruiting and promoting women and minorities, 
wliile others definitely have not. J5ut overall figmes have been af- 
fected by the clositig of numerous women's colleges in the last half- 
decade. Xwo-ycar anil four-year wonren's colleges, many supported 
previously by the Roman Catholic Churjii. have closed in recent 
years (Carnegie Council 197ei. pjj. 32-33). 

As institutions begin to "gear doiMi" t.'ieir academic programs i.-» 
preparation lor periods of declining tmollments. and new retire- 
ment legislation further slows the infli x of new facidty, administra- 
tive positions will probably remain an area of opportimity for em- 
ployment. Increasing attention will no doubt be focused on ad- 
ministration as an arena for activist affirmative action. 

Employment in administrative positions has increased. It grows 
at the base of its statistical p\rann"d in times of expansion anti near 
the top in response to new and speciali/cd recjuirements. It seems 
to me that future j;iowth in administratitjn will be of specialists, 
and thus will exacerbate already existing problems. 

Men as well as women suffer from the role and relational prob- 
lems examined in the chapter on "L'ncertain Loyalists." They also 
suffer the unique fate of "tokenism." In a particularly illuminating 
discussion of this phenomenon and a related theory about "propor- 
tional representation.- Ranter (1977, p. 208) analyzes three perceptual 
tendencies associated with the proportional rarity of tokens: visibility, 
contrast, and assimilation. First, tokens have high visibility: "they 
capture a larger awareness share." Second, "the presence of a person 
or two with different sets of social characteristics increases the self- 
consciousness of the numerically dominant population and the con- 
sciousness of observers about what makes them a group." That is, 
the majority becomes more aivarc of their commonfflities and how 
they differ from — i.e.. are in contrast to — the token. The tendency 
is to exaggerate the differences anti isolate the token (p. 211). 

The third p)erceptual tendency involves tlie use of stereotypes or 
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••familiar Rcnerali/at ions'^ about the tokens social typo. Such 
stereotypes ;utnaliy limit tlie ioken\ bthiivior l)erausc "'it is also 
easier for tokens to fiiitl ;m insiani itlemity b% <onr<>rnung to the 
preexisting stereor vpt»s. ' Tokens are ''hij^hlv \isih]f as peoj^le who 
an* cliHer<'ni an<l >im noi pennitted (he in<iiv iihialitv (if their own 
unic]ue, nonstereoiypit al < harat teristics " (p. !ill). 

These perceptual tendencies are each asst)ciaic*cl with particular 
forces ihai iniluencr the m neration o r\i)ital token s lespcjnscs. 

Vi»ibilit\ tciul* to create f^r'^ ffinnnnrc f>tr\surr\ nn liic mkcii. Coiuiast 
Icad:^ to heightening f*\ dt^^fntumt r r///nrr ht nnifitn ir\. includiii^ iv>l;tti*>n 
of the token. And assirnilatiun icsiills in llic lt>kt.n\ r^iif ffnn;j\tj//:fif>rf 
rkantcr 1077, p. 2\\) 

Such findings exist in both industry and echication and apply to 
both white women and niinoriiies. They dramati/e the need for 
successful affirmative action and an increase in absolute numbers 
of women and minorities employed. Women and minorities as 
micidlc-level administrators exjjerience tlie sa:ne proI>!ems as others 
when h comcs to role models, training, and mobility — only more 
so. To be both a middle-manager and a token can be a double 
curse. 

Communication on Campus 

The structute cjI an organ i/;i l ion ailetts commimications paths, 
I In the complex organization known as the college or university— 
a sometimes tenuous fabric of collcgial, political, and bureaucratic 
-components — commimication between and among cc^mj^oncnts can 
be difficult, Typicall>\ middle-managers do not belong to the most 
importani deci^ionmaking groups on campus: the president^ execti- 
tive stafl, the laculty council, the cotnu il of academic deans, and 
the instructional department v. ^TiddIe-managcrs have information 
of use to these groups but information doe?; not bring membership. 
In fact, information may noi even attract incjuiries. More than a 
few mid-level administrruors in my smvcy complained about de- 
cisions made by tliese Mu>rc senic:>r groups on campus, \xl»ich reached 
conclusions hastily and without considering either data or conse- 
quences. One ^an argue tliat stall aides who arc nu'ddlc-managers 
to deans, departments. ;ind executives should Iia \ c briefed their 
superiors before a vote was taken. But this assinnes that superiors 
and subordinates disctiss issues and !hat middle-managers brief 
eacli other and neither assumption -4s imiversally valid. Middle- 
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m;.nagcr> complain ab- lu their lat k of involve mt nt in (b\c i,s^ions 
about policy antl that ulatn dicv <Io olk-r propcsaN ihrv ;nc r.ltric<I 
and advanced by siipoiviso.s xvho arc olrcn unfanuhar liu- ((in- 

tent. As a result, ilu- version finally (liscnvsed by >enior executives 
IS weak and must compete with luinuitius other items manv of 
which arc more tamiliar to the p<)li< ynjakin^ K»«i»P 

To avoid this condition, sonjc campuses have estaljlislied 'adminis- 
trative councils ' comprised ol mid-level administrators from various 
parts of the institution. .Xfembeis usuallv include the dnectors .A 
administrative offues who do not normallv meet will, the presfdeni s 
executive staff or tin- <ou.,ciI of acadenu'c deans. Often the adminis- 
trative council is led by a \ite president. 

The si/c of the council is influenced by its function, .\rosi councils 
19-8c)^ "^rubers an.l oidv a feu- Fw.d more than 50 (.Scott 

There seem to be three major fiuutions served bv administrative 
councils: tliey make final decisions; the> serve as a forum for com- 
nuun<ation anu>n,n peers: ;nul most tonnnoniy iJiev serve some com- 
bination of these along with be-ng an advisory or sounding board for 
newly proposed policies. i>roccdures. and otgani/ational structures. 
They provide a forum for a thorough review of proposals at the 
"opcHMig- level tiiat may l>e^ reduced to a two-minute discussion 
by the academic der.ns" council? Without such preliminarv review, 
the full range of consequences may not be considered. 

Topics of discussion include proposals for salary and classification 
systems, performance appraisal and staff tlevelopment plans, policy 
and procedure manuals, lease-versus-buv plans for ofTuc ctjuipmcnt'. 
inventory, management, and storage of recoids, affirmaiive action 
plans for exempt atid nonexempt staff, and institutional responses 
to neu- governmental rcqmf emcnts. such as : hose for the handi- 
capped and the computation of indirect costs on sponsore<I research 
projects. 

The administrative council can provide a means of improvin^^ 
communications on caminis. But to be effective it must be small^ 
which means that sotiie .uhm nisi ra tors ;ire ext haled. I^o overcome 
this problem, some institutions Iiavc two councils: one small and 
one large. The small council serves the midiiple purposes dis- 
cussed previously, .xldle the large coun-il serves jjrimarilv as an 
audience for the presentation of new p<dicies and procedures. Thev 
r.re designed more to bolster morale than to solve problem.s. al'- 
though loiv morale may be .» jnoblem to be solved. 
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TTic existence of conncih docs not moan that communication be- 
tween mi<hllc anti senior ailministi ation anci among laid level admin- 
istrators is improved. ClcMuicil communication may r>c dominatcci by 
senior staff, and members may not lake advantage of the opportunities 
provided. 

An example of an exceptional council is the Orgnni/aiion of Pro- 
fessional Administrators (C)PA) at the C, \V. Post Center of l.ong Is- 
land University. Starte<l in 1973 by middle-managers, not by senior 
administrators. OPA has advanced proposals and 'negotiated" pro- 
grams for the imprt>\cmeni of administrative procedures and pro- 
grams on campus, OPA meml^ers can lead slightly ' schizoid" lives 
because some of them discuss important issues with their superiors in 
two roles: as a subonlinate ami as an OPA representative. Neverthe- 
less, the group seems to have earned the respect of senior administra- 
tion and the support of middle-managers.* 

Communicarion among aclministraiors can be improved by coimcils 
such as those discussed, but they do not really aflect the professional 
status ol administrators on campus. 

Concerns for Liability 

I here are several excellent reviews of the sources of administrator 
liability (Hendrickson and Mangum 1977: Leslie 1978: Xicc 1978; 
Peterson 1977). DeFmitions, laws, regulations, iiiiei pretations, and ab- 
stracts of cases and findings are noted an<l included. An excellent 
guide is Rickel and Hrechner (1978). 

Xvpcs of liability include contracts (written or oral, express or im- 
plied), tortious conduct, :;nd criminal violations. Xhe pt>ssihih'ties of 
and protections from personal Iiabilii> iti these areas are treated by 
llcndrickson and Mangimi (1977), 

Students' riglits, collective bargaining, tax laws, copyright laws, 
employment, and promotion practices are issues tliat can itivohc legal 
suits and liability. Admissions prac tices, accuracy of catalog informa- 
.-nV>ii, Xitlc IX obligations, the Rehabilitation .Act of 197/t, the Buckley 
amcndmetit, *'sunslnne'' laws, and investment fimtls are also issues, as 
are freedom ol speecli :.tid "prior restraint," student-endorsed tours, 
studeni-Si:>onsor-d acti \ ities, student chsci pi inc actions, anci campus 



♦At this writin:*, the future of OPA is cltuiclcd b\ (he f :u i th;a (he NI.RB has 
approved a request for a collective barr^ainin;^ unit ctjinpiisid of terrain nd- 
minifttrators. If a uuit is voted iu. this developmcut Tna\ sr>!it ndmitiistraiivc 
r nks and weaken OPA. 
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security. l iiis is just a sainplitij^ til the nutiu ious otlici sources of 
liiibility uctions. 

Vhc basic (oiulusion of the reviewers of sonrtes of adniinisir.itur 
Ii:i»>ility is not surprisinK: "collcm- aiul uni\cjsiiy jKhuiMistraiors ami 
faculty must rcco-ni/c that ilieic arc legal duties that they owe to 
their studcuts am! thai a breach of a duty cui briuf^ on a lawsuit" 
Cfohnson ;nul Ripps l\t77. p. -11). Adininisiraior iuiiunnity from per- 
sonal hal>ility is <ju;dilied, lun ;d)s<>hite; one inu<;t prove lliat the acts 
complained about ^\ere dcjiie within ilie scope ol ofTicial duties, in 
jiood faiih. without malice, and with a sincere belief that only right 
was bcinj^ done. If an official knows or reasonably slic^uld know that 
an action taken within liis splicre of official responsibility wotdd vio- 
late a student s constitutional rights, imnnuiity may be withdrawn 
(Johnson and Ripjjs. pp. 38-39). In an age that describes students as 
"consimiers"' and education as an "ineUisiry. " when Iitij>ious describes 
more and mcne relations and litigation seems epidemic, anci wlien 
courts assume atuhority and responsibility in new areas (Cox 1976; 
Scott 197Sa). the icsult seems obvious. Administrator liability will be 
of increasing concern and the ranks of college atiorne>s will continue 
to expand.* 



• Commrm:,rics art- U>und in !IoI!.indcr (1077) a.itl Orinkuntor (1078^. Bru- 
backer (I'>71,. offers jii txtt-ncni two volume set of ca.scs. Cityc of tlic most 
recent and complete volumes is Kaplin's Thr L.mv of Higher Eiiticatiui,, 15)78. 
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Satisfactions and Incentives for Increased 
Competence and Performance 



\ft)M mid Icvfl ( ;i(ltiiiiiiNti,iiorN x'fin (o be s;iti>(ic(l with 
rhcir \v(,ik {Ht•^^ .iiu! l.od.ihl lIMi*!; Ii;il<Ii id^c ct I!)7H). This nia\ 
l)C Mll|M i^i^•^ in \ \rw <»1 piihlic intcu'st in ( ()ll(\i;i;itc ni;in;it;cnu'ni is- 
micn ;iihI in wvw ol iui)s\ u])<)Ms .il)t)ni (ondilions on t iiinpuscs. lUit 
du'n (olk'm' L;i;idn;]tcs in j)t>silions th;ii permit a dewier ol anton- 

oim and [)io\idf l;iii p,i\ ;nc Msn;dh more NatiNficd with their work 
lh:m ollu-r ( ;]U"^()ri(•^ ol \\•()rkr^^ (S()Iin()n ;nid TicrncN n>77, p. 113). 
In Wor/: i)t AtncYiai, ;i ^[)t'(i;ll report to the Dep.irtnicni of Hcidlh, 
F.diu:ition. .ind W'eKjre. ]t i^ noied th;U the level ol N^itisliu 1 ion with 
one's work \s rehiled lo: the le\('l of job prestit;e: the niUonomy or 
(oniiol over rhe conditions of one's work: the cohesucness nnd intcr- 
;u ti()n f)f llie wt)rk i;rt);]p: the ch:dlcni;e ;nul \;iric't\ of t;isks: emplovcr 
eontcrn and the in\ol\eiiu'nt ol eiiiplovces in dec isionmakint;: wapes. 
wiili respcei lo both rlie amtiuni and the worker's [X'rccption of the 
atletjiiae\ of the waues wlien compared wirli those of otliers per form- 
ins; similar tasks; the mobilit\ potential of the job for npwaid move- 
ment through the skill hierar(h\\ ihe oc ( u[)ational hierarcln . and the 
organizational stmctm'e in which the W()rk is perlornu;d. or any eom- 
bination ol the three: s;iiisf;u loi v woi kin-^ (onditi(Mis; and \oh sccur- 
ii\ (Brande pp. ^<\\My. str also Ridiardson I97<). Ma(Cob\ 1976. 

and Slu'ppanl and Hen ick 
mon and rierne\ (1977. p 
Were *'^er^ satisfied with th< 
son for s;i t isf;u t ion. 

In the Sohnon and Tie 
faction with a \ ai iet \ of 
iq;ories were not rated p( 
ities for vertical or latt i 
suits." "a\ ailabi'it\ of ti 
tunilv for leisnre time." i. 

istiaiors repf>rtetl that most s;i, -'action was lound in oppormnitics to 
help stndents Am\ stall, and with the opponnrntv to ad independently 
aiid to make ;;n impact on one's oii;ani/ation. Thev reported beinc; 
frustrated most with lack of time to L;ei work done, paperwotk. limited 
iesoni(( s and si.ijl. .md iIk' hi'.k ol i e< o'L^ni i ion and .tppiet ialion for 
their woik. iniiiaham and Kiivi; (19(i^s\ added the pr(»I)lenis of nndcr- 
staffinc; and spatf (omh'tions. 
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In m\ it'seardi and in that of Sol- 
' . nidde\el administiators said they 
" F.\en sahoA was cited as a rca- 

► . whi(h \:j/ci\ administiators' salis- 
'( items, opily lhT>of nineteen catc- 
^ hcse were "\ isibility," "opportun- 
"opptMiunity for scholarly pur- 
' luf with fa mil v.' and the "oppor- 
ntl\ (S(()tt I!)7Se). mid-lcvel admin- 
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r.iMt, fl.is h.uk-H.un.l. sfN,.,..l <|n(MiMns :,,(• .x.m.inrd: in- 

">n>pt-t,.,Uf .MMl (.( ilo,,n..i,.r uUMsiMcl- n<nv t <,m , .<ui u <• ;,n(i 

|><-.lo,, „.,„<,. h,. nfpM.xr*!:- Am.I u l,.,r m,-. I,.,n,Mnv .,,ul s|„>uKI lu- 

oIU ji-.I til ini[ji..\, < onij), i,-,u {■ nid |h i im.iih t r 

W'r know tl,;,t c,.iI(.L;<s ,,n.l iinivct^uirs ;ur snlfu f, t fv (liffricnt 
Item ntlwr h.i.ns <«| ctn j>I<,\ iflV f »r .i/.i f i,„,. HNikins 1!»7:k II;, Id- 
Mcl^f VI .,1. HJ7.S). ^o tl,.M uf MM.sj hf u ;M V ,.f (Irau iii^ unnla^Us Ik- 
tu<-n toijx.r.uions ;,iul tolh-i^.^. ( ir.lU-i.Mr inMiuMi<.ns |,.,vf v:..i;,,c 
gO;iK. cmij|».isi/f (lien, M-ivicc piwtrssion..! .,ic- -pvoplc 

l>ro<cssors" tor ^v J,i.^, ,,<, ^/ nu il.ods ...c k.ioxvn. nnijlov subjct live 
criitTin. and nMi..II\ h;,vx .n.iad ui • st nin, .ulni inist i ., i io>i (li.ilil. 

rul^r CM :,]. P.»7S. p. JO(i: Kn.ipj, l<)u9>. lUmc-v.-r. ul,ilc- (iu- oiK..ni- 
/ations cliflf, in i.npon.nu iIkic ..ir sti ikino Mnnl.nit its Ik- 

twfcti nii(Mc-vcI ;i.Iiuinisn-.tois in 1 lu ;i t ioii .nul indtistiA. in lK»tli 
c.M-s i,n,I-h v( I :uluiinisi, :,u.rs ni.ni...-c-i s , Ik.xc y.ou ii in 'niimb<T 

tor MHMhn- tr.isons .in<I in si, nil;,, luin lions (DMukt i ll»7.'i: S*i>jt 
107Sc; S(,lcM l!>7f)). .\ f oi i x ;m ion;. I lore cs ;,,c- I);,si(..llv siniih.r. In 
AftCIdhnuIs uiins. iluy sl,;n(« (he n<c<l lo .ulncvr. iIk- nctcl ior 
fricmlsl,i,> or :.ffili;.i ion. ;nn! the need ic, ;,svntnc.- .1 m;.joi role in the 
orj^;«ni/;iiion (I^tilj. 

Af;iny of the nioti\cs (ited previously ;nc cvitient in colIcsi.'Mc 
nitdtllc-m;in;.-ers- resjKinses to tpicsiions iiboni exisiin^; incentives 
for improvini; skills. Thev list job se(^nit^. person;,! ntlvnnremcn r. 
kccpaig tip xs iti, the complexities ol the job, jh i son;,i ^'ou th and 
sa'isfitction. s;d;.ry inc ie;ises. pcvv re< o-nii ion. inui persomil i>ri<Ie. 
The K.tter item is cilc-d tretptetitlv. whicii ojvcs !,oik- for ^onic of 
the recommend. itions th;n will lollow (Stolt 197Se). 

When one .isks ;rt^onr inceini\t-s tli.!! ■.hnulfl tje offeic^d. Iiinh in 
tiie list ;ire in-house moljihi\. |oI, roi;Hion. nnd inst it n t ion;d si^pj jrt 
for staff development i)io.-r;mis. Some respondents mention "per- 
torinante evnln;uion.- which is the cfnef. form;d unv of measurinjr 
the cor.ipetente and perforni;mce of tlio^e who man:toc. 

Performance ev;dii;uion is simplv the appraisal of performance. It 
has .tlu-ays taken pl.ue. .jlbeit in <;isu;d oI>ser\ation or only Ijv in- 
ference. Tlicre is now ;i -iowin<; interest in ni;ikin<^ pcrfonnnncc 
evaluation a forn>;d adni in isi ra t i\'c jjrocednrc in fnglu r education. 

In a capjsulc statement. Cli;itles Fishc-r s;ivs. "the ev.nl nation process 
IS a review of jjcr loi ni;i nc e \ is-.,-\is ^o;d expectations :ind incli vidii;jl 
potenti;d throu<;h iIk- use of approjjri.t te ;isse.ssnient leclinicjues that 
involve tJiose persons with whosTi the individual interacts so as to 
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drtcrminc arras of nctulotl .irul dt sirccl pioftssion.il «lr\ olopinc»u ' 
(Fislicr 1977a, p 1) In this view, pci f<>rm.»m t- ev.Uu.uitm is an 
adjunct lo iiainiiiR aiul tlovrlopnu-n: . 

V\\e jnrrniivos tor tltvrlopin^ ptt lot mailt c evaluation sclunus 
air several. Kqital oppoicuniiv rrmilations rr<juiic thai tin i>l<>ymf >>i 
antl compensation decisions must I»e lustified. ami formal evahiation 
systems tan provitle netess.jry e\ idt in e. N'e\v maiuhnoiy retiienicnt 
legislation m;tv also inspire more coiuei ii for ev;ilu;M ion. Oovern 
mcni officials ami trusiecs are tlirectly ami iiuhrettly asking ad- 
ministiaiors to lye ;u<ownt able for their decisions. Fiunlty members, 
both locally an<l through nation, il groups, play a sigiuhtam role in 
policy forniaticjn and atlminist r it ion and demand of t oUegc ad- 
minisiratois a consideration ;iml an a( ccnmtabilltv significantly iHf- 
fcrrnt from that rcquireti by . . managers' in other organizations. 
In a sense they arc asking for nuiie formal appraisals of administra- 
tors, a check on tpiality control (A'cu Yfuh Tnnrs. Occember 25. 
1975. p. K7). SiudefMs also deniaiui tliat administrators be arcount- 
able and subjected to formal evaluati()n (.-Vnderson 1975, p. 1). Fjiially, 
administrators themselves ask tor evaluation as a form of feedback 
auv' recognition. 

In one of several excellent rcvie\ss of evaluation philosophies and 
practices. Cenova ci al, (197ti> outline the goal, objet lives, protcdures, 
and dimensions of evaluation and include examples of how the 
concept is employed at several institutions (see also Anderson 1975: 
Dressel 1976; Farmer 1977. Winstead. 1977; Griffin antl Burks 1976: 
Shoemaker 1977: and Zion 197 7>. .Administrative evaluation, with 
no clear links between effective administration and student learn- 
ing, must concentrate on more immctliate outccjmes like leading, 
decisionmaking, builgeling, problcmsolving. antl internal coortliiiat- 
ing. It.cai be used for the following purposes: (1) establishing and 
attaining ii\\:itution: 1 goals; (2) helping indivithial atlministrators 
to impiove their perlurmance: (i) making decisions on retention, 
salary, or promotion; { \) increasing the eiicctiv encss ;uid efficiency 
of tlic administration- iis a tc;im; (5) keeping an invcuiory of per- 
sonnel resources for reassignment or retraining; (*►} informing the 
governing body and achninistration of the degree of congriience be- 
tween institu' ional polity and i nst i t ut ioniil a<:iit>n; (7) sharing gov- 
ernance; (8) inlorniing inierii.d ;md external audiences on aihuinis- 
traiivc clleciivcncss antl wtirth; and (9) tondutting rese.irth on. factors 
related to administrator cffectis encss. 

The effectiveness of an atlministrators actions must be judgetl 
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.i.'iKitnsj ..M.un .Iiii,.ns,ons <>| n.vni m <Mi,irst (..lu.x.i rt .tl 

(M»7f.. p. d<M,ilK- ||.. .,<,,.. IIS .,n.l ,..nr< ,n ,Ihs u.,\ A.lmi.Hs 

tr.Mot a, lu.n. ... | , ... e <d n.. I,hJ<- ^;,..,| J. .(.on. -'naiii 

iiMMK. rrM,un<' ... , , i .... i m ...n ni I,.-, .1 , . , , s.u is(.,» i i<... riK-s,- .u 

tKMJs IM.IN l.c iucl^<-,I H. iIk- ,..m.xt ..1 , 1. v 1 M . . t I . i I . ., 1 (liu.air. immmu- 
tional anrhonN p.,t.,Mis. .,,..1 Mist i u.t ion.. 1 sfa^c*.! < l<- vclo,,mrn t . VVr 
want to kiunv iH.^v ^vcll ..d,„i.nsnaro,s i><,|<,m,i tlurit-s. supervise 
otJicT.. toNou rh,ouK!.. .ran. odurs. Irad <.,Ik-.s. pl.,n oprrar = .ns. 
maiia^o o,,< K,noMs. ( ...luau- opr...nons. nurt ol>jci livrs. in:.intain 
budKors. ami how uril an.K Ih,u ,,|,.n il.cv inirxarc „Jras .,ncl pro- 
p«>sals lor ,m,.,oxi„v; .Iho cuss. lUc.c <iitf,ia assimu- thai rc«u- 
lai. substant.vr cmit.ui and in tr. a. t k.i. lakcs pl.u c U-i^vct-n suixrr- 
visojs arul subordinates. 

Plans in use are ot tl.ree ;L;<n<r.d kinds; rann^ scale svsiems. man- 
agement < ,|,jctt i ve s(I„Mie>. and .u.aK.ns ,o afi fine search rom- 
nimecs. l-xtellenr < lc-^< , , pi i,,„s and ev.unples rnav be fount! in 
Antlerson (l'»7.-V). la.in.. (n»77). .,nd (.enoxa et al. (I97r,). -Ya be 
MU<esNluI each p.,.«i;uM must peimit the person bein^; evaluated to 
share Ml the <lesi-n ;,nd tlic results oj ihe evahiatif)n. Witii no aj;rec- 
menr on objectives and eriieria. Utile ^^oo.i tan conic of the exer- 
cise. 

Indicators of the suet ess of an ia . dual ion prooram include accep- 
tance. visil>ihu. stTotiM pioor.un a< h.iin ist i a i ion . overcoming rcsist- 
:ince ^lievan.e i,!o(e<h.res and le-al lattois. afrumativc action, stages 
43 -0^''"^""'"'' renewal (Genova et ah. pp. 

Kvaluation progr;,nis ;,re not , asv to begin nftd may be abandoned 
because oi icactious a-aiust ihtin. Openness and atccptmcc of new 
ideas are giviiw; ^vav lo gu.udedness and susj>icion partlv because of 
the necessity lor i et i etu hment . T.k idtv may tliink that evaluation 
IS an admitnsirntixe tool for pruning liieir numb^'rs, and adminis- 
trators might see evaluation in a siniil.tr way. 

It lias been reported that industrial companies may be giving up 
management-apijraisal s\stem. Ijctause of recent cli.-dlcnges from the 
courts. .Appaieiulv e\en standard appiaisal systems use cri'eria that 
the courts liave hnMul not suffuienilv relev.tnt and important to the 
job of the perscjn evaluated. .M.uiy appr.ns.il scliemes serve conflict- 
ing purposes: . . is the appraisal system used to make compensa- 
tion decisions [also used [ tti give emplovees feedt>ack on perform- 
ance?- {\'cro Yinh Innr.. October 21. 1977. p. D5 and .September 
23. 1977. p. D5). 
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Fxpcits .irmu' fh*n vjliti t< sts t jn \>r t cuisti tt cl .nal tli-it -i rrMiin 
til thr snl>)(Mii\r itM4ti<in^ o! suikivjs<mn \\t\l Ijtiii^ simil:^i lonit 
(lullcMi^c's Alltnn.Mi\r untin ,in<l utiirnniu sin ion tiHurtns 

ahuH* shouhl pn>\uli' jin*nii\ts tin iU\<Nipm^ .iiUtin.Mr t \ Itt.i t ton 
iTirtliocls. . 

Ol lUv insi il III ioijs 1 vi^iUil, tuilv ,i It w h.nt .in ,hTim\ lornul stall- 
cv,ilu;ii ion .N H l-< lt \ clopnu'n I pi oi;r .nn . Sr\ ri .it h,uf s \ stt i ns th.tr w t 1 1* 
not inuU'isroo<l l>\ thosr nut i \ itwrd. .nul j tonpir c>| insrirntions 
wctr pjsi Ix'f^iiniin^ to irnpUnicni tlMiu I In' Ili^tui I- c I uc ,i t ioJi 
M;intigtMn< ni Instimtc is .ni I \noji I ^Jncaiion J t>nn*LHion proj<-( t 
th;U is now dcvelopini; inittiiMls loi ilir c'v*i!n:iiion aiu\ natniii^ <>l 
aclniiniNirators. W'hiK snt h pioL;i.inis ait- urH kn<M\n in i )ilnsn\ 
an<i the nnhiarv. rlir\ :nt' i.nt hr hii;lui i-thu.ition, Collrj^ts and 
luii vcrsilit N have simply not m i at kno%% hutted thr \ahu- ol career 
at!»ni nisti aioi s an*t i ht iini>oirant dinunsioiis ol ihtit evalnatioii. 

In an attempt to reniedv this simalion. achn iiiist i a i ive gronp*^ have 
tried to develop nn rhanistns ol their own. Tor c/ainple, the CA>ntud 
for the A<1\ am enieM ' nd SnppoM ot I chn at ifja. (( lA-d'). whose con- 
stitu<Micy is ,dninn i K vrlopnu*ni oIIk ers, has \de\ eh>pe<l a pro- 
pram of eompi'tciw riTiinn a!ul c eri i (irannj; (tin \ sa> it is not 
certifvitij^) and th- liii.ffuia! aiti association has (hs^nsseti doing tlie 
same. (For an excellent ie\ ie>x st c 13av is and \'anl)nscn. 11)7S, sec 
also National .\ss< x i,M ion of Sindt nt Tinamial Aid Administrators 
. . _ 1078, p. 88.) 

Ihe C.ASi: Certifuaii- Pio^^ian). a TKUuirdit carter improvement 
program, provides ])t-mantni it<oit! of i>i olessional ^lowth, an 
ammal re\ it u ol piot;rrNs, ;nid an oj>poi i u n i i \ H) ^v<J^k with an 
experient chI C^AsI- tnendxi. The Pif>L;iam ^vorks at rinee levels of 
expeiiente. \ mend>i ! ma\ woik towaitl the Fnnitional .\rea Cer- 
iduate. intended foi K^IIe^e ;id\antem<MH ofluials wiiii one to three 
years experieme; oi thf P)oi;i:ini M.Miai;enuni (.enifi<att, itnetided 
for tliosc with tincc li> ei,L;ht \c aJs ol expt t it iu e; or die I.xecuti\e 
Man.i^enuiit Cerlific atc\ intent led for jd \ aru c nic rii at im ini^ti a tors 
wilfi eij^ht or mott* \cais tit expcticnte. 'I he toin]>leiion ot each 
cernfitate shonld take .u least ih.ic-e veais -md be (om;>leied withii* 
five vears- Tlie tertifuaies, whit Ii aie not setpienlial, should take at 
least three ^eais to comph tt- (Ci.XSK hrothnre). 

Groiips must he cantloiis, liowevcM. in irxini; lo nsi- a c rede; 1 1 iah'n:; 
process to achieve Niatns. (>ne nrcd (^idv !o. k .it ilie student per- 
sonnel ^i;ioup and take noir ol liow la» s}m ( iali/e<! tjaudn*.; and 
dc^i;rec programs have recei\e<i TJtt>lession.d tn institutional reward. 
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Smd. nt snppoM ,<-,xu( s .,n, ,,| fn-.. .,,< .,> n, !„■ . ,,, ,,, 

iK-n.I.int-m Im..m.s,. ,Im,<- ...s io .n-N.s^ ,,..,1 |.„ ,1,.,,,. 

Ili.-jr .,tc- i.inlh.is ,.,M,n..ii ..Im.u- wI.., sIhmiI.I p.M I,,, iluiu. tlu-,,- 
ts ti.. Ml trlln.v; ^^lin, ri,.M--.l, .... oH,m<I. ,nr ..l»,,n,vr 

inr»lH„K to rv.,l,,.n< i ,1hs sslut. .,,,.1 ./mm 

no .«.iMp( Ilin^ ... ;.mHnt .l,.,f , MS, M.vu.s n.i.s, )„■ , .r . .^ I,* i I,% 
sjH c i.ilists. IV. I. .mkI Ijs p(<,j,|, ..ui \,r ji.sj .IS rthitiv. (Si,, It t'»:t.«; 

Ituc-rinvis ni. iiri,,n,-.| f.x , ,,| |< t- i.itr nu.Ml,- ,n.n...mi s h.,xt. l>c-,„ 
Mtr.I ;,s ,,,|, Mt.Mitv. iH-.s<.n..l .m 1 \ 1 1. r n u i n . kcrpitiL; uj; uiili |J,r 
tuinplrxitKN ,>1 p<jsoM..I i;,,.utl. ..tul s.iusl.i. .m„. s.,l.,,A 

iiKrtMsfs. iH'vi i(«...^niii..n. .iikI p,isott.,t j^iuU' S*>nu- <.i ilusc spiin;; 
iiom oilu.s * !><■ |,v < „ ^;in «/:, t ton . II<.xvcv(.r. 

inst. unions .,s s,,. h .uul « hid tN^ti.ti^r oHui-.s .lo lut!- to cnt o.n ...^e- 
iiniMovrmitit. Krsiihs u.n.rc,! in the lot tn ol t o.i,p«.|rni . hv^lds 

rnoltv.i'cd stall win,. s,tnil.ii to (,-sr;rt(l. t.Hnltv, Air " sfl t st .< t t Tr s. ■ 
But sinnl.ii iixcntivrs [r.vrs, ui.ii.f, .,tul Ir<p .., tc- .rsonifts .no 
not pioM,k<! (Ilourn WiTSi Iru instinmons ,,HMf ih.tn piovulr 
tntuls for u.ivvl to ..sso< i.ilK.n ni(i!in-s ,,s lom, iJi<.Ussu,n a I 

<lf% < loprni-nt. 

What tan hr oiitird tf> provide irurntivcs (Ii;*t nicft botfi ilic nio- 
livaiional lutii, ot i>t ..j>If .uul ilu- pKuliKtivf ntt ds oi fh,- <,i^ani/.i- 
lioiJ? hnptovftmuts in pci J(»i Mi.itii c- itsult tioiii a corid.ination of 
motives ('p^»'>«»n.d dfsiits) and iiicii»ti\is (tioni uiiiiiti and from \vitfi- 
ont) u-itli .1 sttM.1% ..pplitaiion ol ti iidoK riiunt. uliith tan It-ad ro 
icclin-s ot St IJ c-.Ktin. sat isj a( I ion . .nul tnasniv i iiuclicr .ind Stcilino 
i977). 

The resnit desired is .ni t(Ie<iiv<- .,nd satisfied ndnn nisi nito: . one 
xvho can (otnniMUe to die eH< < 1 1 \ rn. ss o| fhe ot -.nu/.i • ion ihioti-Ii 
Ko-tI foj muIati.Mi. -o.d aii.unnunt. irs.iiine .i t (j i n si t ion. .ind niein- 
hcrshi[> satisladion (C.eno%a ii .d ll>7(.). A.toidin- to IIari;ni Clove- 
l;uui. (he eilettive .idm t ti ist i .i t ot is one \v!to (an <ieal uith a!id>ij4ni!y. 
acJneve tonsenstis. possess .i (.m do' spiiit ornN.n ranted ij\ expert 
prei!i< tions. .rml h.is u i!lin-iu ss trj t.ike initiative .nit! let orlicis 
take the credit il!»77. ]>p liS. 21). 

Wh.at aic (he i nt t-n i i\ ts |,,r i t n jjrov t-nun t ? .Xicordini^ to Coler 
isnd Applev (I'Jt.I;. ht h.i\ loi is rnouv.ited !>\ en\ irorntii-n t;d tleter- 
niinants. internal nr-<'v. and -o d ot objr. t v.alnes. I he hrst kind 
of iiiotiv ariona I Joi-(c is .-n \ ij , ,nn.»ti ( .d : the otiui two involve hio- 
k»gieal ;nul ps% < f,of, i. a i ioKts smii as tear. an\iei\. a* etnen t 
need, afrrli.iriim needs. p<Mvci . sf\, hojK- of sut ( ess. dependent v. nid 
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ajjjj^rrxMon Viu ilist ii>xi(»n, 1 p(oiM>sc^ ih.if think of thr vu^ 

vjlofunrfu*! .i> iht aMutiii.iK tl\r lMolo;^;M.tl .is tlx* nttMiiitn^ ol 
*icifiiintstt.Moi\ lluon^h tin|ili »Mn* ni lit'iK Ills. »itul llu i»\ t I lolo^i* .il 
A% tiiitiiiMc AUil c-Miinsu ^4)ltn^ .uul \jln(> M,in\ <>1 r!n* h!<m\ in 
\h* pi<*|H*sctl MAii\st il luiitt * r.u In M*hn^ in<»v Ix' put into 

rtfr<M r^iNity; uilu ts w ill !€ ipnM' N<*niMi .MlnnnisO MO>t .uhI i><i\s!bl\ 
tril>tCC' .ulioii l>e-|nM lluv * .ui br n 1 1 plrtiM ' ii H < 1 Iticn is nouic <A<I 
lap in < -itr^orirv 

F.nv ironinc'in . cu \vh;it nn^In l*c c.iHimI stiuiiotjl ni< en i j in- 
cludcN \l\t \tiuituii- ol iIm o?^.tni/,it icin its«'U: ptisonrnl policus jtuI 
oppuriutnt iCs nIiouIiI \>r <lrMj^niil to .n kin >\\ 1<hIi^<* .ukI ilr\<Iop i.uitM 
patcrt ns ami cnsnu' thjt .k l\ .nw c nit n i in i t sponM I>i 1 1 1 .uhI tcw.trtis 
arr |.x>svil>U\ bin nrM snn]il\ in Mnj;l<*. n.nM>%v « *n **c'r path, l.ikf 
collegiate in>l it ni loDN. ini!nNti> ha^ pi<>I>l<inN ot liinitiHl niohilitx (or 
aspiring niitUiU-nKOia;^rt ami oIKis snt h oppotumiueN as lateral 
tran%fcrs. retiaiiiinj^ proi;iatns, task lour asMji^iutirnis. iik! cl^-pan 
nicnt iroii^ani/ations (/tniana l^M't), joI> icitaiion in llie college 
and nniv rsitv inviioimu tu is a nainial nuans ol lareoi cU*\ elopnicnl 
but i^ > liit^ni nstd (lUss and I.ikLiIJ I*Hi*»; S< t>n l<»7ri). Manv iinbis 
iral hnn otf-i nc\vsK*iUMs or lu w si>apt i n atu! i(i;nlai liiiefing tncet- 
in^^ to I oininimit ate the tinnpan%\ .uiivitirs and i»llcr employees 
a chance to <inestion iiKoia^t tnc n t (In-tauipus tonsuhative com- 
mittee>. snc h as adniinist t\iM\ c- ((MiiuiU, t .in aii l;tic ^;nuc'^ anil be 
Useful fornms fur t!ie ex(han>;c" inloim.Hion and the tIe\c'|opnient 
of proiK>sals. In inos» <ases tht ^t *i>utuils r ort;ani/ed h> the 
senior admin isi rai ion . AnothcM siiiKimal nu-thanisni consists in 
plac inj^ employees ,iri insi ir nt ioti's ho, lul ol iinsices, .\<le(]nate 

resonrces are in ohsimis -vUiuiuial ini pj o\ t*nunt uith inrcniive 
potential, 

Amoni; the hen*.fii incenTi\*s i^r Hn< Iti h-niann^erv are tuition re- 
missicjn Joi Nprm^tH .nul (iiiUhrn. mtrii pjv in adthtion ic> cc>st-(jf- 
hv'inj; adjusimerns. .1 proL;i.:tn ol kavts dl .ih^^ciuc. and even eailv 
retiiemeni. lioth i;<>\tinni'nt .uul induNiiN ha\e re*oj^ni/ed the 
need f»..r tine ineiit-p.iN plan^. tuii <olIeL;e*- and nn i \ cr^i t ies ^enciaMv 
liave not developed i^ootl pl.ln^ hn si, Hi (\r:r )Vjj/; ()<'toI>ei 
23. 1977. p. i and \r :r ) Fnnf | t l)iuai\ \<K 11*7N, p. n*.>; iMiwen 

1978. p 1^*)). 

I-cavc of ahsc'n<e f)Ians are aKo It^w in nnn:hcM\ WMic^n otltMcd b\ 
an tnsritution. t[ie\ xn:^\ he i(H e\feri<lrd \ a'*ttion or for pi f ilc^^jona 1 
develojjnient projectN, Inititsiin^ plans :\\v olieied o\ Uncknejl 
I 'niversity aticl tlie I 'nivcrsiiv of ^ his-sac Ii nsct 1 s 
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For th^^tTTeSr^^ National Association of College and Uni- 
vecsitygusiness Offic??5N<N*ACUBO) has sponsored an Exxon Edu- 
catior/ Foundation-supported program of Administrative Leave, 
Non/inations are solicited hy brochure and four administrators are 
selected each year. Leaves Imay be for advanced iormal study, spe- 
cialUed training, iniernsiii)6s, research, or another purposes. Leave 
plaAs in other countries p/e discussed in. Educational Leaves for Em- 
plo-^es: European Experience for American Consideration by Kon- 
rad \on Mokjce^nd Norbert Schneevoight (1977). 

ThK^thiKf category of incentive is the psychological. This cate- 
gory includes such motivaiions as job security, performance evalua- 
tion for feedback, recognition, high expectations and leadership by 
example, senior officer visits to staff offices, and trust. 

Michael Maccoby (1978) has written an interesting short essay on 
trust, which he believes is an important element for people to do 
good work in jobs that do not engage their creative potentials. 
Trust can be built on ''principles of job security, health and safety, 
equity, participation, and respect for individual development both 
within and outside of the [workplace]" (p. A27). 

Appeals to psychological incentives also must make good use of 
the fertile ground of pride. Even the most selfless person appreciates 
recognition,' and recognition can foster pride of institution as well 
as pride in self. To nurture growth, it must be recognized; internal 
or **psychic" rewards are not sufficient for most people. 

Many psychological incentive schemes pay homage to A. H. Maslow 
and his theory of self-actualization. Unfortunately, such schemes 
often become organized around the "heirarchy of need stages" pro- 
claimed and fail to recognize that the fullest development of per- 
sonal possibilities is a continuum with a constantly receding end 
'point. New "value-clusters"— first job security, then individual rights 
at work, etc.— constantly arise (Kanter 1978a, p. 4- Westin 1978 d 
18F). ' ^' 

Summary 

Tltis discussion of incentives for improving competence and per- 
formance is brief: many of the concepts deserve much. fuller discus- 
sion and debate. We are not certain they will work, but we have 
some sense that they wili, especially when incentives are tied to in- 
dicators of job satisfaction. 

There are problems with incentive programs. Movt than a few: 
respondents in my survey stated that incentives must be internal 
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or '*all is lost/' They do not want artificial motivators. But in- 
centives for professional development can be both authentic and 
sincere. 

One problem with using incentives as r^^wards is that those who 
are productive will gain and those who are not will fall behind even 
further. If only the best arc rewarded and the rest are ignored, 
there are few gains for ilie organization. Because the consequences 
of not offering rewards seem clear, it may be that discrimination 
should be done on the basis of quality of effort. For a contrary 
view see Bess (1978). On the other hand, some middle-managers 
think there are disincentives to improving competence and per- 
formance. Tliey believe the 6nly rewards will be njore work, less 
time, no additional money, and peer pressure. 

It should be remembered tliat incentives tliat work for one person 
or group may not work for another. Also, incentives may vary in 
effectiveness at dilferent levels of job responsibility. The person 
and the context must be considered. 

It would be posiiible to end this section by saying that there is 
iivde evidence that coHegcs and universities will change or that 
on their own, presidents will eiKourage and support staff develop- 
ment and demoiisti ate concern lor the professional **liealth" of mid- 
level administrators. ••Organizations tend to be designed to mini- 
mize ambiguity." vvLich limits tiic potcniial for challenging new- 
experiences (Argvris IS)73). But people Jiave the capacity to grow, 
and. in general, '"tlie more they orient tlieinselvcs toward growth, the 
better [it is} for organizational licaltii.* In the fniai ciiapter several 
ideas for professional growth and development will be discussed. 
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Training and Development 



While most staff development ac:ivities have been directed to^vard 
teachers, and there is a long irarhtion of in-service training for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers, in recent years there has 
been a growih in the numi cr of training and development oppor- 
ttmities for collegiate adrriAnistrators. These opportunitieb followed 
closely on the heels of development programs for college faculty, 
Charles Fisher (1977), director of the Institute for College and Uni- 
versity Admini!>trators, American Coimcil on Education (ACE), pro- 
vided an excellent brief review of this topic. Gaff, Festa, and Gaff 
(1978) offer a more extenNivc review of the literature. In this sec- 
tion, I will offer a svzrvey and analysis of training and development 
for administrators. 

Causes of growth in administrator training activities are varied. 
Gross (1976) and Fisher (1977c) suggest several that are corioborated 
by my research; a new sense of management accountability; an 
eagerness to learn that brings many administrators to college em- 
ployment in the first place; thv inherent relationship between ad- 
ministrator evaluation and training: and the desire to keep up witli 
new complexities and technologies. One career development expert, 
a professoi of psychology at Pennsylvania State University and con- 
sidtant to industry, arguc^ tliat managers shoidd spend 20 percent 
of their time keeping up-to-date by learning new techniques and 
reviewing significant old ones (Fo\vler, June 24, 1977. p. D5). Con- 
sultation wiih others in similar positions and reading are the most 
frequent sources of information for professional development and 
getting new ideas for job responsibilities (Scott 1976a), but such in- 
formal means can be inefficient. 

A qtiick reviev/ of advertisements in almcsi: every issue of the 
Chrnniclc of Hitz^hrr Educatifm shows that more formal opportunities 
are numerous. The Chroiiii: le aNo publisiies an annual "Calendar: 
A Gtiidc to Meetings, Conventions, Seminars and Xravel." A .major 
reference is A Ourdc to Profrssiona} Drirlofjrnrnt O {iportun itics far 
College and Vnii^crsity Adrninislrntor^ publislicd by ACE (Galloway 
and Fisher 1978). 

Programs vary in sponsorship, scope, and audience. Some arc 
sponsored by national or ref;ionnl associations; some are commercial 
venttires; others are in tlie form of institutes sponsored by universities. 
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Xhey range in time from a day or more to a week, and some are up 
to six weeks in length. ^ he curricuhim may be aimed specifically 
at the responsibilities of a particular set of administrators or may' 
emphasize institutionaMcvel planning and decisionmaking. Many 
administrators I interviewed expressed strong interest in the topics 
of budgeting, accounting, computers, legal issues, and evaluation. 
The audience may be mi<Idlc-managers, department cliairmen, deans, 
business officers, student personnel administrators, vice presidents, or 
presidents. 

Staff training and development in colleges and universities face 
severe obstacles. While military, business, and governmental em- 
ployers regularly send their executives and officers to training pro- 
grams, collegiate instittitions do not. Consequently, their adminis- 
trators lack the sponsorsliip, budget, and time necessary to attend 
programs that exist. It i> ironic that instittitions of higher learning 
should devote such a smnll percentage of resources to the training 
of tlieir employees. Hilton Motels has a career development in- 
stirute in NfontrcaL established in 1968, to which e\eryone from 
housekeepers to vice-presidents goes for training. Eacli hotel has a 
training budget. In addition, managers have other forms of train- 
ing in various locations and are sent to U.S. business scliools (Bender, 
July 23, 1976, p, D3). Xerox has an international training center 
in Leesbing, \'irginia. Xhe 2,nO0-acre campus lias facilities for over 
1,000 students at a time w ith a fat uky-Maff component of 250. Every 
middle-manager attencK the sijcci:il Manaf^ing-Tasks-Xhrough-Peo- 
pie" cour>e. 

In 1975» the nation's 7*500 largest companies spent more than 
SI. 6 billion for in-hoiisc <.'chi( :t t ion for theii" etnp!o>ces. "^he Con- 
fere.>ce Board study, which is ilie source for these figiucs, aUo fotmd 
that almost 13.000 in^ livichta Is work ritlhinic on trainino* staffs for 
major corporations (Fowler. Jiuu- 10, 1977; I.usicrman 1977). 

Military progriiins may he more I-known . At Coinell, which 
seems to attract service ofhccrs to its professional programs, one rarely 
meets a major or Heutcnant commander who h is not spent one-half 
or two-thirds of liis military carter in school, Xhe Department of 
Defense spends more than Sf) hiUion on iraining and education 
each year. Tiiirty percent of the natifin's servicemen and officers 
attend sc1k:>o1 after work-liouis and many more are assigned to 
schools. Sixty percent of the DepariiTient ol Delense's salary and 
benefit budget goes to servicemen as students (C;reenberg 1978). 
Federal bureau example^ include the U.S. Depanmeni of .Agriculture 
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and Civil Service Commission progranih at ihc undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

A further diflcrcnce between stafT cIcveIoi>nicnt in colleges and 
universities and business and the iniHtary is that the former con- 
centrates on highcr-levcl admniisirators whiJc ihe latter two cover 
the whole spectnnn of executives. 

Programs for local staff do exist on many Lirger campuses. Some 
have been described in the College and }t ivcr.sity Ballctht (October 
1976). Such programs include existing graduate-level course regis- 
tration at reduced fees, formni ticgree piogrnnis in higlier education 
administration, and spon^orsJiip of administrators at programs off- 
campus. Nearly 300 colleges have in-house professional development 
programs, maiiy wiih a full-time training chrector. Programs spon- 
sored include seminars and workshops in fund accounting, prin- 
ciples of managing, using the compiuer, public;jtions, assertiveness 
training, effective tisc of time, telephone techniques, discipline and 
grievance procedures, handling the mail, awaiencss tiaining. career 
planning, and transactional analysis ('Training and Development 
Opportunities at Cornell/' n.d.). 

One of the complaints about off-campus programs, in addition to 
their cost, time, arul low correlation to rcicniion, is that they are 
often rushed into production in the wake of a iiid. Ryan reported 
on the proliferaiion of workshops on collective bargaining when 
that topic was first current. 1 Iicre were 300 confeicnccs on the topic 
in one year, with forty in the month of Octobei alone (Ryan H)77. 
p. G). There is a general lack of cjuality control even in those con- 
ferences cosponsorcd by associations (Fisher 1 977c, p. 5), 

If Collective Bargaining was the topic in 1973-74, the stibject for 
1978 is management, especially as it concerns women. Xew insti- 
tutes have been created to offer training iiv management, from one- 
day '"whirlwind" overviews prior to national association meetings to 
eight-day workshops fentming well-known authors and consultants 
as insiriictors. Annual meetings have been devoted to the topic 
while new programs are not yet v/ell knoun but are developing good 
reputations. Kxamples arc tlie Stnnmer Institute for Women in 
Higher ^duration Administration <o-sponsored by Hryn Mawr Col- 
lege and HERS (flighcr Education Referral Service (tliree and one- 
half weeks, S1500)), and tiie Institute for Admiinsti ati ve Advance- 
ment at the University of W'isconsin-.Madison (four weeks. .S800 plus 
room and boar<I). The best-known programs are those offered by 
The American Cotmcil on Education (ACE) and by Harvard, 
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Xhe Institute for College and University Administrators of the 
American Council on Eclncation was established at Harvard in 1955 
and moved to ACIC ton years later. By I97*i, some 5,000 administra- 
tors from 1,200 colleges and imivcrsittes liad participated in its vari- 
ous week-long institutes for senior institutional officers (Fislicr 1977c). 

The Harvard, L^niversity Institute for Eclucational ^^an^genlent, 
a six-week-long program i>egim in 1970, enrolls about 120 senior- 
level administrators each summer. Its fees total nearly S3000. Its 
curriculiun covers the topics of ac;ideniic personnel policy and ad- 
ministration, control aiid planning systems, educational policy and 
ethics, evaluation, govc; . inienral lelations, labor relations, law and 
higher education, management information s>stems, managing finan- 
cial resources, organi/ai ional behavior, and organizational design 
and decisionmaking. 

Other institiues are sponsored by associations, such as the Coimcil 
for the Advancement and Support of Etlucation's (CASE) week-long 
summer programs in executive uKinagement, commimications, edu- 
cational fimd raising, and ahunni :;dministration. ¥ees for these 
programs vary from S3*S5 for CASK members to .S()00 for nomuembers. 
Both occupational and insi initional assoc iations offer workshops and 
seminars for the professional development of their members. It is 
these ''invisible colleges" that conic closest to nieetinij the needs of 
the majoiity of mid-level collegiate adniinistiators (lioulding 1975, p. 
8; see also Willinghani 1970. p. lOlf). Most of the others are con- 
sciously aimed at taciih> members witli cioctorates. \^omen. or senior 
officers, nriiey are not de>ignetl for aiding the development of middle- 
managers. 

Higher Education has not >et rcali/cd its responsibility for tlie 
professional development of its mid-level staffs. But it is not for 
lack of good idea^. Charles Fisher al ACIE has i:)roposed a National 
Academy for l-eadership Develoijment in Postse< ondar\ Fducation 
(1977b), a cooperati\e national academy ''that is both a conference/ 
training/ leaining <eruer and a professional development program. 
. . /' Xhe aca<leni> conUI Iielp (onsoiidate and imi^rove the confus- 
ing array of often chiplitatetl pjograms. some of whi<h are of chibious 
quality. Studtmts and fac iilt> woidd represent the broad array of 
higher e^hu at ion's ( onst i i nc^its, T^he i<Iea of suc!^ an acaclcmv is 
not a new one, biU it is not yet a reahty, in part I)e<:aijse staff dexelop- 
ment is not consideie<I a pa*: ^>f oigani/ational development (Rich- 
ardson 1975). Also a good case can be ma<le that organizational 
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development is not highly valued by institutions. It can be argued 
that the state of academic stafT developmen in this country — in 
contrast to Great Britain where much is being done — is a reflection 
of the status and regard of administrators on campus, which is the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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Uncertain Loyalists: Role Conflicts 
Among Collegiate Mlddle^Managers 



The roles and relationships of collegiate middle-managers can be 
understood in terms of **loyalty;'* certainly lords, squires, and yeomen 
were expected to exhibit this trait* Lx>yalists was the name given to 
American colonists who pledged allegiance to the Crown of Britain 
during the War for Indei>endence. Xhey were on the forefront of 
social change and were pioneers in a dramatic experiment in social 
change, but they knew and honored their roots. By analogy, mid- 
level collegiate administrators are simultaneously loyalists to an in- 
stitutional identity — in which they express pride and to which they 
seem dedicated (Thomas 1978) — and on the forefront of organiza- 
tional changes. 

We have defined the functions of collegiate middle-managers in 
both abstract and concrete terms. Xhe shaping of their functions — 
liaison with suppliers of resources, implementation of procedures for 
the allocation of resources and control of activities, and work with 
students — creates the norms that define the positions. One's role 
is defined by the set of norms. 

Role, which is part of both the professional and the common 
language of literary criticism, philosophy, theatre, and sociology, is 
among the most complex and fundamental concepts of society. 
Gordon (1972) conceptualized role as 

a pattern of behavior and scncitncnt. organized in relation to presumed 
motivations, and frequently but not always connected to a specific organi- 
zational position (p. 74). 

We each enact several roles at once — director, mother, husband, 
active citizen — and change roles during different life stages. At 
each stage v^e face different value-iheme dilemmas, such as security 
versus challenge, increasing versus decreasing independence of ac- 
tion^ stability versus accomplishment, and dignity versus control. It 
is these dilemmas, in the form of "'incompatible exp>ectations'' or de- 
mands on our roles, that pose conflicts (Carroll 1976). 

Before exploring the i\ple conflicts suggesting the theme *'unce. 
tain loyalists,'* the relationships of collegiate middle-managers to 
others will be examined. | These relationships contribute to a sense 
of belonging, socializatioq to role, and levels of satisfaction. Xhe 
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three dimensions of relationships that will be explored are: salaries 
as gross indicators of status relationships; informal interactions with 
others; and official interactions with others. 

Each year, several agencies report average salaries for adminis- 
trators by institutional size, type, and control (i.e. public versus 
private). Other agencies report faculty salaries in a similar format. 
Still other sources report salaries for industry and government offi- 
cials. Since each source may use different size samples of varying 
representativeness, one cannot accept these comparisons as absolute. 
But they suggest directions of difference; as such, they are useful 
as estimators. 

The National Center for Education Statistics in 1977 {Higher 
Education and National Affairs, August 5, 1977, p. 6), gave mean 
salaries for college administrators in 1976-77, shown in Table 3. 



Table 3. Mean Salaries of College Administrators^ 



Position 


Mean Salary 


Na of Officers 
in Sample 


Prcsidenu and chancellors 


S54.805 


2S62 


Chief academic officer 


27,448 


2211 


Chief business officer 


24,696 


2239 


C'lief development officer 


23,S03 


1294 


Chief student life officer 


22^24 


I87I 


Director of computer center 


20.790 


1067 


Director of student counseling 


18.965 


1095 


Chief librarian 


18.791 


2192 


Director of admissions 


18.725 


1826 


Director of physical plant 


17.853 


1628 


Chief public relations officer 


17,712 


1163 


Registrar 


16.516 


1695 


Director of financial aid 


11,956 


1268 


Bookstore manager 


11,956 


1268 



• Based on dau from the American Association of University Professors, 1977-78. 
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Mean salaries vary by institutional size, type, and control and by 
the age of position holders. Salaries in 1977-78 averaged 8.5 percent 
higher {The Chronicle of Higher Educatiotj, May 15. 1978, p. 8). 

Let us assume that salaries of diflerent officers are in relationship 
to each other and that salary levels of administrators in educational 
institution^ are influenced by salary leyois in business and govern- 
n- nt. The differences between salaries for financial aid officers 
(511.956). for example,, and those for registrars (516,516). public 
relations officers (517.712). and admissions officers (518.723) are dra- 
matic. The problems of status for financial aid officers have been 
described by Scott (1978c). 

Other comparisons can be equally striking. For example, com- 
pany presidents average "SI 11 .000 a year in bast salary and 540.000 
more in incenti^^es (Fowler 1978), more than four times as much as 
college and university presidents earn. Mid-level corporate man- 
agers earn between 525,000 and 575.000, or between two and five 
times as much as mid-level collegiate administrators. 
_ Bowen (1978, p. 38) has calculated comparisons of executive sal- 
aries in higher education and private business according to size and 
annual revenues of organi-ration. His findings corroborate those 
just cited and add more detail. For example, he compares the aver- 
age salary of chief business officers in higher education (529.600 at 
a medium-sized institution) to the average salary of top financial 
executives in medium-sizcti' business (561.100); admissions directors 
to top marketing executives (S21.000 to 560.300;; controllers to con- 
trollers (529,900 to 539.400); and purchasing directors to purchasing 
executives (516,100 to 535,500). 

Federal Civil Service grades I-IS cover beginning clerks to senior 
administrators. .Most entry level positions for someone with a 
bachelor s degree are C;S-5 and pay 59.959. For a bachelor s degree 
with exceptional gravies, the entering civil servant may be classified 
OS-7 ami receive >12.3:>ti. With a niasier s degree, one qualifies for 
CrS-9 and SI5.090. .\ docioiate commantis either a GS-1 1 at 518,258 
or a GS-1 2 at 52 1. 883. 

As one case example of federal rivil service salaries, the office of 
the -Assistant Secretar\ for FcUication in DHEW. which among other 
responsibilities includes ihe Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Fchuation and the National Center for Fducation Sta- 
tistics, shows an averai^t- OS giatle of 10.5 for its staff. The average 
GS salary paid is S2-1.094 (Af)prtuiix to the Biidgrt, Fiscal ^'ear 
1979). Of 3.700 positions in the Office of Education. 1.563. i.e. nearly 
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one-half, are GS-12 or above earning at least 521,883 per year (Ap- 
pendix to the Hudiret . , p. 829, 1977 fiscal year). 

Only in tlie very largest universities would salaries for administra- 
tors in this range of government salaries. For example, Bowen 
estimates that in higher education the top four central administra- 
tors averaged S30,8()0 in salary compared lo the GS-18 average of 
S48J00 (Bowen 1978)- 

Perhaps the most reasonable comparison is between faculty and 
colleg^te administrator salaries. For 1977, nine-month faculty com- 
p>ensaxion ranged as follows (The Chronicle of Higher Edxication, 
July 11, 1977, pp. 8-10): 



Table 4, Faculty Cornperjsation by Rank and Institutional Category^ 



AlAVP Category I 




Professor 


Associate 
Professor 


Assistant 
Professor 


(university offering 


809^ ilc 


S3I.310 


S23.230 


SIS.970 


doctoral program) 


20'rcile 


24.830 


19,770 


16,240 


AAUP Categorv II 










(colleges offerinf^ 


BOr- :!e 


27,050 


21.960 


18.O40 


more than b.- - ' ^ " ^r'< dct^rccs) 


ilc 


3 9/J30 


16.810 


14.320 


AAV r^rv IIB 










(collep« ,'/f:crin;r 


sor. ile 


23.780 




13.910 


onlv a bii' 1« - ^ vicmctr; 


20*^. ile 


17.520 


1-1,770 


12,580 


• Based on data from the College 


and University Personnel 


Association . 


1976-77, 



Salaries are good indicators of che value placed on positions. 
Clearly, muay irtid-lcvcl coUcu;i:!ic :uIininNtrator positions are not 
valued highly in these terms either by the? - institutions or by so- 
ciety. 

But -.vhat about formal and ir formal relationships between posi- 
tions and with others on cani;^u>? M iddlc-nuinagcis are evenly 
divided on the question of wlictlier tlicir professional roles have be- 
come more or less intlci>en<lt nt of otiicrs; however, they arc over- 
vvlielmingly in agreement that the atlministraiive organization of 
their institutions has become more complex (Scott 1978e). Most 
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also state that their office s responsibihties have become more ereativ 
specialized (Scott I978e). 

Although the degree of speciahzation has increased, many middl'--" 
managers row report to a lower-level institutional officer dian ten 
years ago. As demands on collegiate organizations have become 
more complex, there has been both growth and differentiation of 
adnnmistrative positions, and a resulting reduction in status for 
many positions. Some administrators who used to report to the 
president now report to a vice president or an associate provost (s^c 
Vinson 1977: Whitmire 1978). 

Middle-managers have interchange on campus with other adminiv 
trator-,. the executive statf of the president, facultv. students, and 
trustees. These relations may be formal or informal, one-to-one or 
in groups. Xhe more frequent the interchange, the more likely it 
will be informal. Many middle-managers have regular and sub- 
stantial contacts with these others, except for trustees, although many 
do see trustees mformally once a month (Scott I978e). However, 
the nature of these relationships makes the socialization of new ad- 
ministrators difficult. Role models and significant others are ob- 
scure, and may more often include national association colleagues or 
federal bmcau representatives than campus supervisors. The litera- 
ture on middle-managers, scant as it is. includes many references to 
the lack of consideration or respect shown (Baumgartel 1976) and 
to the "step-sister- status (Tfiomas 1978) accorded them bv senior 
administrators and faculty. This condition, together with the fact 
that middle-managers have little involvement in cither the central 
missions or the determination of goals of their institutions, places 
a strain on the degree of loyalty or organizational commitment 
shown by them. 

Relations with faculty arc particularly troubled. Faculty seem 
to regard the growing ranks of collegiate administrators as a "not- 
quite necessary evil." The critical campus organization for faculty 
is the department, which usually is ^mall, possesses highlv defined 
goals, and is unencumbered by much administrative apparatus. The 
need for large central staffs is no: always apparent, or justified- By 
the same taken, some midtlle-managcrs have little appreciation for 
the role of faculty. In botli cases, a primarv cause for such feelings 
seems to be the lack of interaction and consequent lack of under- 
standing between them. Another cause seems to be tliat the values 
and frames of reference of cac]> group are verv different In their 
cumulative effect, these causes have resulted in a lack of mutual 
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respect and regard for the "professionalism" of the otlier.» 

As has been d-scussed elsewliere (e.g.. Caplow and McGee 1958: 
Jencks and Riesnian 1968). facul'y. especially younger ones and those 
at institutions with selective admission, are ver>- often oriented more 
toward their academic disciplines than to the colleges or universities 
that pay their salaries. This frame of reference is reallv quite dif- 
ferent from fhat of all but a few ndministrators. 

It is true that administrative roles are reaching new levels of 
sophistication. For the most part, however, middle-management 
positions do not require unique forms of advanced training: there 
is no "M.S. m purchasing for colleges and universities." Most train- 
ing takes place on the job (Scott 1977b). Nevertheless, middle- 
managers consider themselves professionals and are encouraged in 
their thinking by national associations that schedule meetings of 
people who have similar jobs, sponsor codes of ethics, and encour- 
age the sharing of both basic, or fundamental, and specialized 
information necessary for effective performance. Brooks (1973) sug- 
gests that these are the conditions of a professional, because he is 
someone who is an expert 'with specialized knowledge' . . . and who 
shares a corpo:ate 'sense of organic unity and consciousness' with 
others of similar competence." Studies of particular middle-man- 
agement positions emphasize these considerations and the impor- 
tance of the posts (Campbell 1978; Davis and Van Dusen 1978; 
Russel and Galin 1978; Stewart 1978). Campbeirs mission in his 
article is to "convince others that admissions is the veritable life 
blood of the institution." 

However, it bears reiteration that tlie value of the middle-man- 
agement role is not highly respected by faculty and senior staff on 
campus (Baldridge et al. 1978; Baumgartel 1976; Thomas 1978). 
Even with tlie greater degree of specialization required in their jobs, 
they are not granted full membersliip in the academic community— 
And middle managers want this membership, not ju.t "good schools 
for the kids' and football games (Thomas 1978). But the faculty 
is the defining element of the institution, and they determine the 
conditions for membersiiip. 

Obviously not all middlt-managers feel the «;'-orn of faculty. Many, 
especially academic deans' s aff and financial aid officers, have regular 
contact with botli faculty an<I students. However, there are college 



•The liter re on facukv administration strains is vohirninons. One of the best 

portravals is alvi one of ttic oldest: Thorsten Veblcn s T/,r '/ifrJ^rr Leamine i„ 
America (1918). * 
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administrators who * have little or no direct contact with either, and 
whose contact is prii^iarilv about contract and other lorms of **buNi- 
ness * paperwork. XheNe mi<i-Ievol administrators differ Crom others 
on campus in t^vo significant wavv Not only ilo they Iiave virtually 
no involvement wit!i teacFicrs and it.irners in their primar\ roIe>, 
but also these aciininistrators identity themselves as professionals 
comparable to persons doing similar work in both colIcp!;iate institu- 
tions and industry. Most traditional collegiate middle-manager 
p>ositions have for frames of references only similar collegiate posi- 
tions that originated in the acadein>. But liie new, fast-;^: owing 
positions in {personnel arid finance brought to can^puses in resfx>nse 
to federal requirements anci tl:e need for better financial manage- 
ment have their origins in business and :irc being staffed on cainptis 
by persons from industry. Xhey identity not c^nly with a specialized 
field but also with an entirelv chflerent coiuerxt an<l set of values. 
Financial aid principles. poli< ics, and urocetlurcs are i:iformcd by 
the fact that financial aiti N a unique collegiate function The same 
cannot be said for personnel arul financial responsibilities. I believe 
it is the increasing; infiiiente of tiiese jx^sitions — with their ditteiuii^^ 
frames of reference ^nd values — tliar places renewed sir.iiri on facuil^ 
administrative relations. 

In each stage of life one can assume several rolv^ at once. 'n 
each role, we can experience conflicts Jjecause of competing : le de- 
mands. We learn how to adjust to these potenti;tI conlii< - grad- 
ually, through a variel^ o{ leatiiiny exi:)ericnce^ available to us as 
children and \oung atitilrs. and this sot iali/ation limits tlie pos* 
sibility of our being irnmobili/ed h\ sii confliei. Resolution of 
these conflicts is ailected by ho\v \\<: d'-ai with '*appro:K h-avoidance * 
or value-theme dilemmas. 

Among collegiate middle-managers, tlie competing thcn^es of se- 
curity versus challenge, increasing \ersus decreasing- independence 
of action, and stability versus a< t ornpIis}M> cut. influence tl^e resolu- 
tion of role conflicts intrt^luced by i>oih structural causes — the 
peculiar institutional organi/aticm that is part collegia!, part politi- 
cal, and part bureaucratit — and situational causes, or the particular 
style of the instittition. One suc!i ronfiiti in\c>lveN tlie lack of \alida- 
tion for the niidille-manager's role I hev are tousidered exj:)erts ofF- 
campus but they are often ignored oii-eami^us. I'hey possess sj^e- 
ciali/ed information tliat is frecjuetuK not used 1j\ pf)lic v nia!sers. 
X iicy express pride in their insiiiutions biu do not feel appreciated 
by them (Thomas 1978). 
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They also experience a lack of role < !.ir'iic;u ion as adn^iriistrators. 
StnndardN, cxjii c tations. arul t!ir< c tions are (jlLcrii con!us<-d. as theii 
coiisiituents sciui cofiniciin^ signals to thenu M idtllc-nia n i^t i s aic 
to be scnvants to stiulents and laculty (if> "hold iheir coa's/' accord- 
in^j to J>oiis Oiumbnrh (J978). and i nsi rnmcnts of insiitiu ional policy 
set b> cnor admin fsirators and tiuMccs. lliey are to be bo:h 
servants (as support siafl) and poHccnien (as monitors of procedures). 
They are generally overworked and sidicr from inadecjuate facilities 
and insufhcient srafl help (Inoraham an<i Kin;; H)<i8; Thomas 1978). 
r hex ha\ o, irKlt ci^i, achieved only ^i^rudj^ing acceptance'* (Perkins 
197^i, p. 8). Olcnnv (1972) calls * k tii ''anonymous leaders." 

Professional associations an., job demands en(ourage the develop- 
ment of speciaii/cd knowledge and skills, but insfitutions do not re^ 
ivard it. Ho\ve\ cr. while insiit uticjiis do not oder snflicieni rewards 
as reinforcement, national associations do (Scott ]978d). As a result, 
role models for professional hehavior are often found ofT-campus, 
not on. I his is an importanr concern because role models are the 
sotntes lor Jeartiinc: Jiow lo bcha\c in one*s role, and can become 
important in tiie dcve]oj>mcnt of one's career. Wiihoiu such rela- 
tionship^, and with iiiile cori:ac i across **c hains of command/' in- 
stitutional lovaltv, so plcntifid when ihe nn\ldle-mana<ier begins to 
work, begins to aitenuaie, Like other professionals, "middle-man- 
agers develop high professional loyalty at the expense of instittitionnl 
loyalty^' (I.eavitt 197S, p. ir>S). Their sclf-cstcL-m and sen-,e of mas- 
tery as profession-als are developed on-t ampus but con fu med off- 
cam j^us. 

Role conflicts can result in "no-risk actions and self-defeating be- 
havior. When in formal relations with iactdiy, the holders of high- 
est status on camj^us, e\cn the most expert of middle-managers can 
find himself in tlve position of a 'go-lei/' Such relations can force 
administrator into a limited caricatiucd. aiul obsequious role, in 
which they are likel> to be ineffecti\e and siuml>lc, which tlicn adds 
to tlic jack of respect beiwccn faculty and athn inistrators (Thomas 
197S. p. IS), The assistant professor, for exa apl', thinks the assistant 
dean is a powcrfi:! authority, while tlic a^^sistani dean thinks of the 
assistant professor as ha\ ing more atulicii ity than iiimsclf. The re- 
sult can be n limitech awkward relationship, haidiv ^vhat is needed 
fo! 'I.c accomplishment of cr^nimon goals. But that is die rub. 
Uniikc a corporation, wliich lias profit as a superordinate goal, edu- 
cational institutions have a varietv of ;^oals. with none universally 
acclaimed. One learns either to tolerate anibigiM[\ or l:)c^i^iiie in- 



effective. And the feeling of powerlessness tends to encourage middle- 
managers to become rule-mmded and defensive about their domain. 
Tills reaction is not unique to higher education (Kanier 197Sb). 

Some role conflict among middle-managers appears lo be sought, 
even if unwittingly. Each role one assimies has a set of obligatory 
norms for behavior (Popitz 1972). When the administrator becomes 
a student in the gracUiatc pro<^r;uii at the insti ition in which he 
works, which should not be discouraged, he invii role conflict. If 
he was an undergraduate ai the same institution, the situation be- 
comes even more complex. Tlie student role has different obliga- 
tions than the administrator rok\ Nfany m!dd!c*managers are in 
this situation. 

In some institutions, usualh mall, residential colleges, directors 
of financial aid and deans of students also teach, ^^hese relation- 
ships, too, can result in conflicts over authority and role. 

Conflicts in occupational roles (when one is charged botli to serve 
and to control) can undermine administrative eflectiveness and en- 
courage the rransfei of energy from one's institution to other agencies. 
They affect one's feelings of identity as a professional, commitment 
to one's work, and loynlty to one's organization (Bucher and Stelling 
1977). Weak salaries and a dcchnc in status, at a lime when spe- 
cialized demands are increasing, are serious agents of conflict. The 
total effect of sucli dysfimctioning is difficidt to determine* but cer- 
tainly incentives can be ollcred to hclj> limit thetii. Tlie alternative 
is to invite still more regulations of poorly a<lministcred institutions. 
Without loyalty to ins* itiuional aspirations, tlie administration will 
be much less than iullv effective. 

Summa7y 

Middle-managers work in a complex setting that is part bureau- 
cratic, par: collegia!, and ptiit political (Baldridge et ah 1978). They 
are ''loyalists" to begin wirli, and man> strive to maintain allegiance 
to their institution. But the pressures and attractions of professional 
work, "ocretlier v/ith the general lack of regard for administratot s by 
facu" encourage middle managers to cjuestion their loy.ilty and 
comniiiment. I^ikc lords, squir^\ and yeomen, they feel a calline 
for service to a mission, but they feel inhibited by tlie .^..ict hier- 
archical ranking of status levels on <;n7ipus. Mobility is limited 
to a circumscribed arena. Few are tapped for higher status. Re- 
\¥'ards are limited. And, finally. lo>aIty becomes urcertain. 
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Associations: The Off-Campus Organizations 



For collegiate middle-managers, national associations provide peers, 
recognition, training, direction, guidance, rewards, and information- 
about their jobs and tlieir profession's standing. Xop educational 
administrators are typically represented through institutional associa- 
tions, such as the American Council on Education (ACE), the major 
umbrella organization for institutions and other associations, and the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU), 
the Association of American Colleges (AAC), the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities (AAU). the Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges (CASC), the National Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities (NAICU). and the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC). Xhere are more 
specialized groups as well. 

Mid-level administrators belong to the associations with position 
designations, such as the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO), the National Association of 
College and University Business Officers (NACUBO), the College and 
University Personnel Association (CUPA). the Association of Physical 
Plant Administrators (APPA), tl National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators (NASFAA), the National Association 
of College Admissions Counselors (NACAC), the Council for the Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education (alumni and development of- 
ficers) (CASE), the National Association of College and University 
Attorneys (NACUA), American Association of Affirmative Action 
(AAAA) OfFcers, and the National Council of University Research 
Administrators (NCURA). Other associations exist for career coun- 
selors, campus insurance administrators, bookstore managers* buyers, 
and life-safety officers. One of the newest is an informal association 
of bursars. 

Institutional associations have been described quite thoroughly 
Bailey (1975), King (1975). Nfurray (1976), and Wolai.m (1976, Be. 
der (1977) has brief but cogent remarks about them. However, not 
much has been written about the associations for collegiate middle- 
managers, except for their own members. Therefore, the develop- 
ment and purposes of these associations will be described as well as 
their effects on constituents. 

Most professional associations begin in similar ways. One person 
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thinks it would be beneficial for others with similar responsibilities 
to nieei» compare problems an<! resources, ami discuss possible solu- 
tions and standards. ClifTord Constance, who edited the historical 
review of the American Association of C^olleKiatc Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, includes this section: 

On Fcbruarv 26. 1910. Ntr. A. \V. Voder, the financial vrrrctarv. and Mr. 
Alfred H. Parrott. the rcKistrar of Ni>rtJj Oakcita AKritultural Collepe. 
sent a letter to most of tlir registrars an<l ac < (Uiitca nts in the state r<illeKes 
and univerMties, pfMiiiiii^ out the advis:il)ilit\ cjf their holding a meeting 
for the purpose of iliscussit)^ suhiecrs^-nnd problems of eomiiion interest, 
and askinp^ them whetJier the> would attend sucU a meeting . . . 

To this letter ::bom sixtv repUjCs \vere receivetl \i least fortv six 

. . were so entluisiastic that it was decided to call a conference, , . . 
Each pers^Mi who had responded , . . was iirRed to be y^rescnt 'witfi at 
least one sijpj^esiion or one question' (Constance 1973. pr» 2. 3) . 

They met nt Detroit Hi.Ejh School on Au^^ust 15. 1910, In that mod- 
est ' beij^inninp — modest in setiin<^ :imi number, but not in i^coi^raphic 
representation: the tuenty-four in attendance represented 21 states — 
n\-o threat associations rind thcii ()rijL;ins. For shortly after tlie meet- 
ing began. 

These collcy^c accountants .ded that since their work, problems, and 
methods differed s^reailv froiti those of cullei^r registrars, u would be 
more advanta^ec^ns for them to hold a sei>*i»aie meeting and to form an 
independent association (Constance 107:^, i>|>. 2, 3). 

At that meeting, the registrars tlisciissed topics that arc still im- 
portant t< Iieni and are inij^oi t:int to every collegiate mi<ldle-manager: 
duties and liin<tions. j^rocedines. commuti ica t ions with factdty and 
students, reports, problems, and questions of confidentiality and dis- 
ciosine. Thv meeting even included ;i report on current researcli, 
"A very detailed sttuly of the functions of coI]c\£Te registrars in ten 
reprc'senintivc 'lanci .i;ra ni ' institutions." Before tlie conference was 
adjciuned, the part icipr^n t s decided u> torni a permanent national 
orq:an]/:ition of collejcj^e re^i^^trars. The second host was M,I,T. To- 
da>. A ACRAO lias more than ri.r>00 active members from 1.950 insti- 
tutions, ci^i^ht paid ^taff. and a budget of nearly S600,000. 

The seeds for the national associations were pl;»ntcd earlier with an 
informal meenne: of mi^l-western collei^c Secreta: >^ and comptrollers, 
who were (on\ened by a consultant (oi the Carnegie Foundation. 
The object <>l that meeting was to dr^if^n a set of forms to be used by 
the Carnc,t^ie Foundaiion in securing annual reporis from colleges and 
universities. After the consultant left the meeting;, the college reprc- 
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scntativrs v<itctl loiin.iUy i<> meet annually (Constance 1973, p. 4). 

At (Ik- linu* of thv>v nicclini;s. coJIckp |:>rt sf<l<*n!s and jjiofcssors in 
sfv<Tal (!is(i|)iin<> met tt> cliscuNs (oniT:u>n inteicsts. but nclministia- 
live i>osifions \kc\c Mill in an tail\ MaLM of drv cltjptnent, Mowcvei. 
onco accountants, rcgisiTars, aiul Sctrctarics ht^an mcctinj;. other 
i;n>ups dt v^-loj>c tl. as iJicsc occupations trrcnv in specialization. The 
process of ilevclopnu nt look two forms: splinierint? from a hirj^e proup, 
ancl ^tartinij from a small, usually infornjal sathcrinj^ of officials from 
the siimc" region. 

Today, most Iiiffhcr cducnii<m associations Iiave headquarters with 
paid staff in Washin^tfin, D.C:. These aie relatively recent phenomena 
that follow r^aiurally f lom association purposes and national forces. 
Acforthni^ to Bailev, the tiramatic increase in fccleral contracts, ^ants, 
and forinida aid in tlu^ HiaO's ant! IfJtlON. and the consequent rules 
and ieKuIati*>ns, ''served as a nia^nei to draw distant association head- 
quarters like iron filin'^s to ilie field of force of tlie nation's capital*' 
(1975. p. ix). I^'iw Hnns and tiatic associati 'Us arc attracted bv the 
Name magnet (Roberts, faniiar-^ 1 1. 1978, p. L9; Roberts \rarch 1, 
197?!, p. 2.^). 

At fust, associations like NASF.AA had an elected. \oIunteer finan- 
cial aid atImi^i^^ral()^ as its i h'wf execLUi\e, In the late I9r>0*s. an aicJ 
administraroi ,n luiivei'.irv located in \\'ashin,i;tf)n, D.C. was asked 
to serve as a out .lan-iimc paid exetui)\( . \ short time later, in 1972, 
-the first hjll-iime p.tfd e\ecuti\e was appointed. By 1977. the asso- 
ciation had three ftill time paid staff in rfietr rented office building 
ciiiartc-r-N (Dallas .Xfarti!!, Kxetnti\e Secreiar\; interview June 15. 1977), 
APPA hati similar he^^i^nnn-^. The first full-time staff uere apj><)inted 
in 1972. with a budget of s^fJ.ijnf). p,^ 1977, the association ^vkJ nine 
full-lime staff and vNere jjlannini; to a Id another. The annual budt^et 
xvas-nearK S500J)0(>, t)u\\ M percent of which came fu^m dues (Paul 
Knapp. Kxecutive Diretfoi; inteixiew. June Ifi, 1977 and letter to the 
autlior. Aut^ust 10, 1978). 

\\*hi!e the associations under discussion serve specific audiences, 
their piirposcs sound surprisingly similar, Subst?rtite "registrar" or 
•'physical plant administrator" or "personnel officer*' or ^'college at- 
fornev" for business a-^l relattd terms in the following and \ou would 
Ji., v e an apf:>rox i nia t ion of the ^laternein of fibjectives for tliose assp- 
ciar ions. 

NACl'BO's ohjrrti\cs ltc (] to c-nron: t'XcrUcncc nfirl crvntivc leader- 
ship in T>iisint*ss aji<i f'lrujnrial niarKi^tiiuMH in Jij^^iur ^-tluc:! t ion : r2) to 
make av;iila^>Ic to hivrlu-r rdu(:iti<ui at the national !t*vc'I tin jn(It:tni-nr 
and experience of the iMisin* ss fTue r>rofe?wiionaI : iTo to *ipcn channels 
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To fulfill their objectives, associations engage in a variety of activi- 
lies. Some are sponsorecJ by state or regional branches of the national 
group: others are sponsored by the national group itself. Xhese ac- 
tivities can be divided into three general categories; professional pro- 
grams, research and publications, and committees or commissions. 

Professional prograrr.s include annual meetings, regional and topical 
conferences, workshops, seminars and other forms of study programs, 
and summer institutes. Research and publications in lude associa- 
tion, foundation, and government-sponsored projects conducted by- 
association members, staflF, or othei ^crialists: quarterly or monthly 
journals, periodic newsletters, monographs, manuals and guide books, 
bulletins, occasional papers, and library services. Committees or 
commissions of members and staff and other experts (practitioners 
and scholars) study and report on the concerns of the association cov- 
ering such items as policies, procedures, government regulations, tax- 
ation and philanthropy, special needs, postal regulations and service, 
and energy policies. 

One service of increasing importance is the monitoring of federal 
activity of concern to colleges and imivcrsities, and the reporting of 
new developments to the campuses as well as the representation of 
campus concerns before go\ernmcnt agencies and committees. An 
important function is to help arrange for presidents of different types 
of institutions to testify on critical issues sucli as V^eterans' Adminis- 
tration and privacy regulations, and the paperwork burden associated 
with many federal requirements. 

In these activities, associations try to work together with one or 
another (.f the instii:utionaI or professional groups nkitig tlie lead. 
XACUBO took the lead on paperwork problems. AACRAO on Vet- 
erans /Vdministration regulations, C^l'PA spearheaded many of the 
efforts associated with compliance to re^^ulations concerned with han- 
dicapped students and employees, and APPA has become a chief force 
in representing higher cilucation's interests in the development of a 
national energy policy. On some issues, especially fin:uicial aid and 
the exchat^ge of legal information, many associ.n if>ns want to be in 
the forefront and some dupliiaiion of effort seems inevitable. 

One of tlie major acts of coordination was to build a National Cen- 
ter for Higher Education at One Pupont Circle in Washington, D.C. 
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Mi*st of tli<* insrittition.il ;issiu i.iiit^ns and inan> of tli<» innjor ^onps 
rcprcx-niinj^ sfucifu InrHiion^il or pifjfossional intrrcsts :uc fic;icl- 
(jnnrtcitMl flu-ic* o! ai ilic new cunipattion buiUIiri^, El('\(ii llupont 
C.trclc. \vln<h \v,<s (onstintuc! in 1977, Those nut housccJ at One 
Dupcint Circ lr p;in it ip^itt^ in th<^ joint t lfortN spnnsorctl bv ACE and 
ofPuT pilot oi.n.ini/.uions. A small C:<k)i clinat in<; Cionnnirtcc meets 
twut* :\ WAV to discuss Umii^ ranyt^ issues, the larq<*r Se(!etariat meets 
rnonthK lor nioie detailed (h'scussion, and the inflnenrial Committee 
on Co\<^i Tinunial Rrlaiions of XACilT^r) meris twice a week for dir.- 
t nssions i^^ suareyx and assit;nTnenrs rliai are described bv Bailey 
(I97r>)^ BetHirr fH»77). Nrnrra% (lU7rM. Kin^r (HJTn). and W'olanin (IQTft) 
m tlieir \sot ks tiietl earlier. Iht- lask nf these groups can be called 
lobbvini;. alrhoijMh rhat word fias ( ontiotations tliat ofliciaN in ednca- 
tional asMui itions Avani to a\oid. It is impoiiatu tn tliem to provide 
information ^overnnit ni offu iaJs ;is well as i<j help orient, train, 
and in\ol\e tht ij int inbers in assot iation ac tivities. Protection of tiie 
i^ionp is an iinf^ortatit pa i t of ad\;'n(inu it^ inKiests and its status. 

Two topics dfscr\c^ fiHfhc'i- ireatmrnr I)efore soi7ie conclusions can 
bt* made about asscjc iat rous as ori;aui/ar ions of itTiporiance to collef:^* 
iate middle-tnanam rs The first is the mc ndx-rs themselves and the 
second is the executive- dirc ttoi s <t{ the assO( i a tic^ns. 

Nearl\ e\c-T\ association conducts a mcMiibership sur\cv ^ \ erv few 
^ea^s. In part, this is ;i martei of curiosiiy. but it is also pood market- 
ing stratei^x. For once esi a i>lisiiecL national associations, like any 
other or^^.tni/ations. want to sur\jve b\ ser\ini^ their membersliif). 
Ob\ ioush . one must know who is beinc; se rved. Interest inij siu vev 
residts m:iv be found in CrISE CHr}f'j?fs fRak^v the X/tCAC 

Jourrin! fW^hitmiie 1078) other association journals, or bv wiitini? to 
the associaru)ns. A sntfinct review of mitidle iTianaKers' associations 
is found in '*Profik\** a description of the Collecje and Ti^niversity 
Interassocia ion :daJiaorinern Rt laicul Group (^XACl'BO 1070). 

In my inter\iews and survey of c ol le.cjia le administrators, I found 
that inembeiship acriviiv ma\ be classified on four levels: forerunners, 
actives, icien t i fiei s. :md iriacrivc*s^ Forerunners are the leaders or states- 
meii in tlu^r rudd. l'<v£:ciher with cifTu irds of simdar experiness from 
lnslitur^ons .uross the countt\. rlic\ foiiu tlie basir cadre from which 
c^jfTu ei s are elec ted and pla miintr co:nnu' t tees are selected, and on which 
professir)na: rok models aie based. 'Fhcy also write articles and lead 
discussions on ciurc^nt issues. Forerunneis are typicallv drawn from a 
relaiiveK small group of similar in .u!ions and may meet informally 
outside the auspites of the as^c*ciai ion. In some cases tlieir success at 
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cli*vr lopi nj;; .) pr<^fossi(>n;iI assiu i;n ion h:is ?)orn so m r.i r tF^nt lliry no 
lonj^ci Irrl i\\c\ t.in u:nn lrt>ni ii: lu \% turinln-is t.u<* diffcicni U^\cK 
of < cmipk'^xit V ifKui tlu* (<JT<*t uiint'j s, w hd fin<! ihrv I'.iin h'ss .nul less 
frotn the assoc i.i r u m ^ii\<*. 'mm r<*t(*i\t' k^ss in itturn h vtMr, 

Vhis is not lo s-i\ th;i( nrw ItMtk'is dt) not cniri^i* troni tht' r:uiks of 
tlu' ;u!i\' s, %vlio .n<» uum* :rs tli*it atirnd mrclinns ;\ni\ <ontiihuu* to 
ihc tk*\ t'k>{nnrn I ot ilu* oi i;,on'/.i t i< .\!nio>.i f>\ di^nnition i!k'\ .iie 

from l:ni;c ot dire w rl I endow r<l instiiutions widi Ijiid^rrs !<> pcTniit 
tr a \ td to t onf^'i rnc f's :irid mrt'Tinys, Assoc ions In* oHu t ? n' tt ,i\ td. 

hm f>nc rnnst Ix* ;uti\f* .nul \isif)k' hrfoM* lu^ l)^*c<»nK's .m olfut*!. 'Y}\c 
asst><iati<)n i^, in i scwist^ puslu'd (oiw.nd 1)% those' tioni tlu- m^)sT 
I onijilcx insti tnt ions. 

ItiiMitificws aif {iiiNiialct' thv\ wiuk in small' i s( Iioc")ls uitli small 
l>utii?;cTs an<l lia\(d is st\cul\ lirntt'd. so [ *a M it i pa t ion is hniiu'd to 
i<*adini^ assocaation inattai;ds oi n> aiitMuIanct* at niaj<>> mcrtini^s 
ulicn thr% arc Iickl in a nrai!>\ tii\. Idtauifitas krl diaf thc\ arc 
• u'mhcMs of a pToft^ssion. hut !ia\L little opprn rnnit\ to asso( i;itc with 
tc^Nca^ncs. 

Ina<(i\'fs air .i institutions of all si/rs: x]\o\ <!o not assf iria t e r/itli 
tluMr professional S4;r<inp. aiul do n<>i s<'<'m io miss it. I found few of 
tfiis tvpe. 

.\reml)ersln p profdes aif esprci.jlly inU'iestinC^ when thev aie com- 
parcn] o\c'i time. As rolle^^iate m i d< 1 lt*-Tna n a^enieiu titv ()rn<*s more 
complex, llie fdiu nional atijinmenis :nici inierests of memi^ers ad- 
\anie. I"or e\ain[>k'. not man\ MMrs AI'PA incndie! s were more 

like Nt'nioi l:>niklin^ tusfodiMM>. tlun en^imris. Bni rhe (:Mn[)Us con- 
st! uction I)oom <>\ the* eail\ I^HiO's and the inc leasing of elevators, 
:n'r t ondit ion Jn^;. ami otlu r compk N ecpiipmtMit, ;is well as nc%v* and 
moTt' soph i Nt i I a t etl I>nildini4 it c !nii<jnes, dtmanded .1 hi^Iua le\'el of 
tiainin^. Now the* j^rofde oi aiii\t niend)c*is shows eniiineer, often 
with a masters decree in I^usiiu^ss Atl nii rn'st ra t i on . as rhe leprcsenta- 
ti\e fx^rson (Paul Knajjp I9t'>9). Oilier associations show ccjnifjarablc 
eriani^es. 

.NfemhcMship .ilso stems to \ar\ wirii the dues strucfuTf of tfic nsso- 
ciation. In some* task's, mrmlnr^hip is :m intli\jdMaI mafter; in otlier 
cases, ii is i n st i i n i t r mi. d . I he l.iitcr condiiion is tit-sired litcai^sc it 
\iek!s more lunds. L:MMtt': finaiuiji sT.il>ilit\* and ;i hii^iier le\td of 
siatns anioir^ asso* i;n ioris. But it also ir^chues the number of *'\citin,L: 
membtN s. ,ind on sonit' < niipiist s it stums diat voffni^ or <^fFic ial 

repie^emai ive. ^\ lio is almost :dwa\s the diitcIiK 'he ofTire. is i}\c 

^inl\ one to p.niicipafe in issoti^iudn acti\iries 
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Ilu- futJ t.nir (Ni-, niixc <!,,<•<(,.,•, ;issrH i,, i ions ;n c ;in itjit-rrsnm? 
Hioiip Sm„ic li.iv,- ,n.m% vr.ns i n i .f, ir ru t- in il,r., f,<l<!. hut cpi.lr ;i 
l. u -lo n«.i. io, .,„ .ssoc/ ifiM,> rNcrntivc is si.niLn r,; inol.il 

t<M ivuistr..!. I.r iMUM tnovt- i.,ri,M-i .i.u.m i /.i i i p,, . As con- 

stMjiin.M-. IH>I Ik,v<- rx,HM<-ii,. i,. ;h<- ficM u h.)M- pi, .iissi.>„., K ,ht'V 

»«IHfMnt. Kiim .l<s<.il)fs tluM- cNt-i »,ri\ts ;.s lii^Iilv alin nvd wril 
P.M. I. an,! MH.s.K WASIN M'iT.-.K \f..nv l.rl.wij^ re ,hci, own nssocia- 
n.in, th<- .\mr,u..n .S<„i,■,^ „f Assoc i.iiion I xf, utivc-s. whi(U is rom- 
prisf<l m.iniK ,,i l>iisiiuss .ins. i., 1 1 c ,n :ul in i i ii s 1 1 .i toi s .uiti li.is both 
>«--io„.,I .,,,.1 n.MH.n.il jiM-mlx isl.ip y,<Mii>s. TucntN onr ' loni; n, tlu- 
( ollc-f ...n! rmxtisifv I r Ui ,. ss,„ , .H i< mi M.MK.urttunt Kfl.ircd Oioup. 

WFiilr p.,,ts ot hiulic-i cdiK ..tioii Mf)w c-xpciicru itiR ifirfiich- 

nujn. .iss... i.MH.ns siill -toxvin^ io tomplcxitv .nul st;.fl si/e. In 

11»77. .Ik- \ss<Hi.,f'Mn o| \iiuii*.,,i C n . v n si t ic-s. wliit h rciJicsmts about 
siM% naii..n..l ic-M-.,uh n,n\t,s,,Hs. ,U,.ibl(<! -ho si/c <,f its staff and 
almost t;cl)lc.i i-s ,In<s pw j iist 1 1 n 1 1 on lo ^:2.(>00. 

As.ru ...ruins .,,c- imp.., [.nit < .1 n i/.. t n ,ns i<,r 11 . i ( Id 1 1- ma na^tTs. Thcv 
pi.»Md,- .,nd cnJiam,- idtntirv. i n j< „ tna t Ion . status, anti rot rvqnition. 
I h'.-f aif iiiipoMaiu b. nrfits. but thru- alt- pi(.blf,ns too. The major 
01: rt-.ttFis i,.„n in,M-,,s..d .ptx ia Ji/a i ion. which associations assist. 
\\irh ,n<u...s<-<l Mion ,>i orrup.rt io,, . ; ^lonp. it is more 

diffu nh for flu rn lo . ..opcau an<l to,,rdinatc- with other groups. This 
has con.ftpu-.Hcs |.„ aitiviti.s both i„ Wash i n- t..n and on campus. 
In Washington, tlijs uu-ans it In-. ..ni, s more diffu itlt to control dujjh-- 
cation <,| .-flott on bci.alf <.l U-v ,ss,,cs. such as federal financial aid 
and niaktn- thr most t-fk. ti\c nsr of it-soinces. It n]so means that 
pfrs..,,TuI olfucis an<I ph%s.:,.d plant adm i n ist ra t orx- u-a n i to be inde- 
pcndt-n' ol biisines-, otruc-.s. i,,an wliicli or£-ani/a t ion ilicv bc-an. 
I his lends to cnfli.ts .unojiL; st-N,- ,] associations about resonrcos and 
role of \ \(;i-Hr). uho.e annual budget exceeds .S2 million dollars 
and whose offucrs are centra! I.) the discnssjon of most major issues. 

A similar plienonienon o, cnrs on campus. There, too. middle-man- 
:i-frs dider iti power, sr.nus. and oj>port inn" in ; the siron- wnnr to lend, 
wlide the weakri nant to eitu i-e as least independent. 

-Speciali/atiou .,lso sp.twii^ reti.n'n cimpux cK s( unci Ions. Mid-Icvc! 
colleKiaie adnnnisti .1 tors. u br> .fi.-u e ntncli in common, arc more 
likeh I.I fjrcn ide X I ifi< :d job i n form.i I ion to senior !m . n istrators and 
p«-cis ofbcmpus tir.n to c ol ie.i-ues 0,1 campus (Scott 1077a, 1977b) 
For exami>le. XAC;riU) pM.xides c-xcelJent newsletter^ and special 
bnlJetifis about new Icciei.d rec pji rc men I s. but these pnbhcations us- 
nallv have i..ther iinured <ircidarion on campus. Some mid-Icvcl 
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•kcimi fiistr .r4(>i N, mu h .is *it »Tn<\N .nul j>rrM*nnf I c>fTutr\, will Jkinc dv- 
l.iNrtl .M(t*s\ !<i iluni, AvlnU- orlu is. who ni..v "ncc<I to know" in,i\ 

l>c oiitsid.^* the orhit nt (.nnj^iis Mti iiLir ion. An a rrsiih^ thc\ must 
rvl\ on oihfis, oi ni^r thch owd «tsso<i.Mion lo ibhsh .1 Waslnn^- 
t4in ''liot liiHv ' hifoiiiKifion is ihc kv\ lo st;iins. ;nicl NACIl'BC) pro- 
vides more and h<*tfer inlonn.ition tJi.ni most ck i 11 pan'on.i 1 asso* i ai ions. 

hi iheir siiu^i^le f<.>i MaMis, iniil^IU- tHanaL;crs an<I ilieir ass<uialions 
ha\e eT!i|>hasi/f(l the i nipt jM .uirc i>l spet i a h /:M ion jn<l the \}sc of 
spet i.ih/eti knowledge. W'hrn ihis has hcirj clont^ <'(le< t i \ cl> , il has 
si r i■n^t 1 icned then poNiii*>n on (innpON. Hiit spec ia h/a i ion ien<ls to 
]o.hI cciitun < f>in tn u n it a t i on links ;if> seni(*r atlini n isi ra lot s and 10 
assot i,i t it jns) ami pK7T\' relati^c•l\ Icn^ iniportaiue on oihtMs (tanipus 
middle inaiia^trs and latulivi. One can ,^r^ne ihat ini<M U^-mana^^crN 
expe-tt oihci spuiali/eil t fiam^t ls to €(>n\e\ iniornialion u> laciihv. 
I'or example, tlie provost inav !je x\\v .1 pi>* opriJU" channel for ccpial 
empltjv nuMit a n( ! rn:u ula torv ret i i enien t i^l;i I ion re<{u i i enu'nt s. Rut 
th.ir (iriLiit < an carrx onK s<> ;iKniy jnessa^^t^s and there are nianx other 
tf>pics of in loi ma t ion : txpLmattons of ^I'lAA-C^REF mailins^s. the 
eflec ts of :i nc\>- mimnunn wat;e on departmtMi: emplovment of part- 
time help, and cjthers (Stoit 1977;*) 

Il is diffu ult to ari;ue as ]Jt 1 stiasi\ el\ th:ir each m idcJic-mana t;CT 
oiFiee shonld c^xpec t iUnnht i to provide (iiti(;d mtornulion to midclle- 
m;maj4ers who aKo have* *'neevl to know " The demand for infer 
m.nif»n, fiuidance. .nul rr.unim; is >o ,L;reai th;it each niiddc\ei acimin- 
isiiaior wants timelv data ;md te*ul\ access i(> it. When \ou add to 
this tfic desire lf>i letcj^niiion and the status that tomes froir. hcinp 
part i){ a lecoi^ni/ed ^3oup, ir is easv to n : » 1 st a nt I tlie dramatic 
^I'owiii of complex n:itio?ial associations as impoiiant ori^a ni/ations 
for nncldlo-manat;ers 



Summary, Recommendations, and Implications 



What Should Prrsidrttts Da and Why? 

Before addressing what tiic president of a college oi university 
can do, one must consitler xvhy he should do anything aI>out the 
condition of campus middle-nianagci s. The an.swcr has tlirce dimen- 
sions. The first is a practical consideration: most prcsitlents want 
lo be identified with cflcciivc administrations. The second is also 
concerned with a practical cojisecjuonce. but it is different : the tone 
of administration is rca'Jy set by the president and he should be 
conscious of the results of liis leadership style (see Bogue 1978). The 
third dimension i, political: colleges anti universities are under 
enormous pressure to chanp^c irom being like private, family-ouned 
companies dominated by rclaiivts !o l)ccoming more like publicly 
held corporations and being just as accountable for their actions 
(Scott 1978a)- 

First. presidents want to be identified ixith effective administra- 
tion, v^-hich comprises goal formulation, goal attainment, resource 
acquisition, and mcmbc»-ship satisfaction (Genova ct al. 1976). To 
establish an effective administration, the prCNident should be certain 
that middle manager^ are competent, satisfied, and committed to 
the institution or else t'ley will have a stafT with either high turn- 
over or bored people. Second. ;he manner in which these activities 
are carried out is influenced greatly by presidential leadership style 
(Baumgartel 1976, p. 23: Henderson and Henderson 1974. p. 20: 
Brooks 1973. p. 432). Third, federal, state and corporate trustee 
requirements for -administrative accountability in academic, finan- 
cial, and personnel matters carry such severe sanctions that presi- 
dents are well-advised to be concerned about how campus authorities 
conduct their business. 

Therefore, since mid-level collegiate administration is really an 
extension of the president because he or she cannot possibly answer 
all inquiries and make all decisions, it is incumbent on the president 
to be concerned with the professional health and condition of his 
subordinate offuerv The manner in whicli they conduct their af- 
fairs will affect the president's relations witli facidty and outside 
groups His ability to control the gro\Mh of administration will 
depend on Iiis knowledge of it. 

Given that something should be done, i le following recommenda- 
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tions arc oHru^'l for colUj^t' pir^iiltMUs ;in(l pi<i\osrs: 

/atioiKil < orniniiiiuMil . DcAcIop irut*n!i\(*s (h.n i ciii arv r* Tnajot ic>l» 
saitsl;u t ioris {c.^. np]>ni t itn it ic^s to (a) lu-Ip >uuiriUN aiul sialf, (h) K'l 
ac r inclrpc'fulc TH ]% . .tiiil {< \ lo make* an itDpaft on tin* or^arn/ation) 
and pio^ianis tii.u iJcmI u ith aii as ot li iisfraiicnj ^c-.j^. hu k of stafl. 
pcK>r \v<>rkspat<\ iinphasis cm pap<*i\v<Mk. ancl laik of it-co^nition 
and apprtuiation for iluii work). 

(12) PiovitU' nuulianisnis IfM (<TtII>a<k ?o in itUI Irtnana^ct s about 
flKMi ^utcc*^^('N .inti shoi t i of n i f i^s . Most people nee<i <.-\lei nal stinnili 
an<l itairions. Make snie tlt.ir niid^ lleinana^emf-nr joljN ha\c oi> 
portunilics tor su(<eNs, j>iolt*ssional j;M»\%lh. tiainint;. arul an acJetpiali* 
salaiy sirnt ime. l*i c*si< len i s s;iv ihe\ \\ anr " sell starters" an<l coin- 
part' atlniinisn aioi s to |jcult\. BoE tlK\ do not piovi^le Ninnlai* 
(•nvironnu'nial eondiiions. rewaid^. and jrnt;iti\cs. sut Ii as sal>l>.ii it al 
leave pio^ianis and it runt*. 

(.S) lie cr>ntertu*d abonf tlit* l*nv iroinn'-nf for innovation. Many 
atini inisti ators st*t^ iheii < m f^^jni/.iiitjns as iflaM\fI\ c tjiist r.i i n int;, I'hcy 
fini! tliere is litlh' expe< ration dial tlu■^ ^vill tr^ out nt ^% ideas; thev 
iiavc litiU* or no ht*c <.i<Mn to st t tiu ii <)u ii person:d pt rforinani c 
goals: K>p nianai;enien t sh(>^\s iiitl<' '\ onsiileiaiion" for nncldlc 
mc»n;j^ers: and conun muc :n ion is not "Iret " an<l '\ij>err' ( Ba nm£;artel 
1 07r>. pp. 32 and .S;>k I>iAfloiJ an atniosjWuTe ot iriist and respect 
(Maccoby 1978). 

(4) Rerogn;/e tJi,- \.ilne lo du individuals and to the orf:;ani7a« 
firjn ot l>u>ad p.nrittpaMon in i^t^.rl sctnoL; ;u(i\ine^. I his is ahnost 
an iniperalivf in tlu- (Ie\eIopnient ol piolession^l identit\. intc^ra- 
tio (I t onn n i t n u-n I . I nconi-iL;e t!ie de\ t'lopnien i of .idni inist ra t i\C' 

CO - ami sinnlar stintlnri's. (a>ns;d<r new d iitiensions to rolcs 

of ^ lk*-Tn.inaLters In Brit<nn. lor c*xarnpK\ iniddle-nianat;crs are 
ac(ortie<i niu* ii n^ai^ ditL^intN ili in ni either Canada or the l\S. Wr 
t .Ml learn 1>\ simKm;.; ne^v ineihoiU (^1 <areer de\'elopnK*ii l atid 
ori;ani/ati' i, and tlie r<*le oJ Iliidsh .uhinri ist ralors in insii t ui ional 
dec isiorn..*ikinj4 (Circ*ena 1 V*77 j. 

1 Iric(>inai;e tait*er a h ei n ;i t i \( s and niobiIjt\ within ^our or- 
^ani/.nion. Be<anvt' ^ xptt t.rt ion>. aic low ;ind adm inisi t a i i\ c* strnr- 
::ires fiat, dieie lu^ M.idiii^iM h>j nnu h niuan d nfol>iIi;\ in cu!- 
I'. nusiraMon. Citnienr. <*>ruern tor piolessional .^loudi and T^^>bilJt^ 
rntis aj^.iin^t <on<rrn foj \(fnTn;ni\t' Action. i\hi(fi is oltcn in- 
leipietcd as aIl4>winLL prr>iiM)iion oid\ ^^•ir!lin specified carc^-i ladders. 
But. on inos! <anipnses iht re are eithei no taieer LiddcM s (^r \ ery 
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^hori onr>. For <\an»|>lr. it tlit ic is i r4iut pci on oflirt- ol .»<Iinis 
Mons and a ont -jH rM>n c»!fu t- Jm.Mui.ii aifl that nt tui^ a ,liit-(. 
tor, it >lir»tllil he jxvssihU' to appoini tt» that posilioii a hii;;ht a«I 
misston's odtv'r who may Iravc the <«.IU-};f Ixcanst- lit- or slw \van«^ 
and <lcsr»vcN new pi<>fes>ioiK(l <!ialh nf4( s atut it wards I lir (Iih inma 
of icitcrnal mol ilitv am! AHimik' t i\ r Adion is ot sia h niaj^nit u*lr 
tlmt :i rcquiics spt-cial attention. 

Miildlc-manaj^ers want f<j Irai»t. Ix t hallnim i I. iiul he a ppM ( ia t<< I. 
Not all regard iipwait! mchihiv ,is ihtir prime k*'-''- liir o])pc>r 
tunity foi new <IiaIIenj;es and sij^n i fu .mt < onJ i ihut ions <>1 edoit 
towar<l tlie athievenient f»f *anipus i;o.ds is ttjnalh in»i<oi tatir. Re- 
newed attentiuii niu>t ht )^i\tn t<* (ol'i^iate or^an i/.ir i<)ns an<l the 
degree of mobility possible uithin them. ht)rh upward ami e^p*■( iailx 
lateral. Middle n^.iti.i-^t-r^ iiiay e\en he ;ihle to (onirii>iite to tlie 
developmeiM ol nevv <uiri(ul.i in aieas ol inlcrcst tn students. 

Only by iuul<-rstaruiin^ the roks. inrutions. anti needs of mid- 
level athninisitators. ami b\ niakini; the best UNe of them as e\'en- 
sions of the president v. uill todej^es and universities be abk' to 
exercise some control over the rise of aiinnHisirati\e costs* 

It seems clear to me that there is litth- evident e tfiat < oUei^es antI 
universities will than)L;e soon. me. mini; tiiai tm ilieir ^)wti, presitietiJ.*^ 
will prob-djh nt)t encouta,-;e an<! supi>ort ^ta^l tieveloprnen f tnd tlemon- 
strate tontern Itjr tJie jnt^levsional he.dtli of nndlcvel atlm irdstrators. 

If presitlents won t ijrojjose t h.inf;e, who \viil? The f^cldf^:- 
Stiulents? IrijNtees? Gt>vernment in its several forms? But per- 
haps mitltlle-niana^ers shouhl lake ihe iniiiari\e. In most ta^es 
midtlle mana^ers fi.i\e the caj)a(iiv ;nid the Ireedom ro devt lop and 
propose chanties in the incentives ,in.; uainiii- a\ .n la fj!c to improve 
both competence and perfot in.nu e. .Muth cm i^L done from i.x low 
in an or^ain'/atitm if tlie li^ht atritutles exist. In tfie woit!s of 
Harlan Clcvelantl (1971. p. 31). tliere is a set of artitutk*. which are 
indispensable to t!ie manaii;emen r f)f tompIexitN: the notion tliat 
crises are normal, tensions .ire pIo^ni^in^. ;ind complexitv fs fun: 
iFie undcrsiantlin'.; tli.it p.iranoi.i ;md sc !i-pit\ ate ieser\eti for iion- 
exccuti'.cs; the conviction th.ir tlicre miivr be -nnie mote upl>eat 



• For .in .Tnahsjs r>f tht- cfTccrs of U-.k-i.il t .unplijnre roqninMiirnri r.n rhr ox 
panM«.n of .nhniiusf r.-ui^c portions ;nKl rhr iikiciv- in M.ilf fo^ts. v c S(,.tt. 
lOTS.i. which C'.ntliulcs Hint these- f<.,it;s ..f ^;,,,uih icsuU in..rc lioni uislint 
tional beha\iur and sivlc than fioni jhc icKtilations jlone. 
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outcome fli^n woiiicl rcMilt from ihr sum of -i .*»;jbir rxprrt a<t- 
vice; ami a %cnvc of j>rr\onril rc*%tK>*i\ihiIitv fot tiu a 
whole. 

Since ihc^e attitiutrn alrcadv cxisi m huge mr;isurc nmonp many 
mid(nc*man;igcr%. the next sccps Ii>r gtuwili verm within ir;nh. It 
is only up to them ro m;ikc the fir^t move. 

Here are some specific first moves, 

(1) Be vtsihle. Paritripaie in the etlucationnl hfe of the college. 
Be active in conmiittce work jnti advising; eat with the faculty; 
woric witli the departments anil cleans. Keep them informe<i alx>ut 
youi^ work and ideas for theirs. Distritiute rc|>orts widely; keep 
your faculty itiformcd abotr national dc%clopmcnts in curricida, 
placement testing, and ircniK in enrollment. For example, if you 
are a perwnnci t>friccr. when was tne last time >ou offered to help 
a dean plan for the impact of an iiurca-^e in the minimum wage on 
next year's bmlget? When was the last time you offered to review 
that recent I I AA-CREF mailing at a faculty meeting? When did 
you last offer to help a new <Ican or department chairperson tmder- 
stand the employment regulations rha: will affect him or her? Even 
if he has a career administrator or a scasoncil aitlc, can you be sure 
tiiat h-* kno%s\s (Scott 1977b, 1977c), With (he help of others, itart 
an administrative council or similar organization lor discussion and 
proposals concerning the c.Iucational an<l wor!. environment of the 
institution, 

(2) Develop ar<l i^lemonstratc skills in forecasting, planning, and 
budgetinj:^. Know the literature of higlier education: know wl -re 
to find studies that will help >our work and tlint of ^our colleag*'**. 
and faculty committees. Heconie familiar with the resources of - 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education. 

(5) Analy/e your institution's structure and profx^se patlis foi 
fcNsional and intellectual development. Ir* adilition to courses a, 
degrees, look into exchanges witli departments on your own and 
other campuses. Much can he learned bv <loing vour o:vn job in a 
different setting and by appKing your skills lo sp>ecial, short-term 
projects. Identify possible promotion patterns in the organ' -nation 
and suggest them to >our senior administratot s. 

Almost every collc^j^c luis faculty in act our::ing. sck iology. and 
psychology qiialifietl to teach * courses in managerial and fund ac- 
coimting. organizational behavior, and coiTim unications. "Tlie^e are 
areas of need expressed by midcllc-managcr^» and such work could 
be oflered in short courses on campuses at little expense. But some- 
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one Iins to propose nnd organize them. 

Aclmxnistrative departments should be encotii-igcd to visit, en 
rna^sr, equivalent staffs at nearby colleges. Exchange visits. It is 
amazing how helpJul it can be lo spend just one day in another in- 
stif.itiorrs shop. Vour staff will learn two useful things: som new 
ideas and hoiv good their own ideas are (Scott 1975, 1978a). 

There is a tendency for middle managers, and others in bureau- 
cratic positions, to specialize intensively to make themselves ever 
more proficient and indispensable. To consider a short-'erm job in 
a different context is a foreign thought. Actually, beyond a certain 
plateau, it is the ;u...nnistrator\s ima<;ination and talents for thinking, 
written and oral expression, and organization, not his knowledge of 
a particular field, tha^ e iniponant both for effectiveness and con- 
tinued growth. 

(4) Demonstrate ^.:?la: prolcssianalism: don t ask for status. F^'-uIty 
rank and special \otiny privileges for full-tine, nonteaching ad- 
ministrative officers are "red Iierrings" iliat probably will do more 
to alienate the people yo.i wish to influence than enhance your 
status. Faculty status alone does not bring respect. .dcas and ac- 
complishments do (3fott 1975), 

In summary. let m« quote from William Price (1978) . rul refer 
readers ro his article: iniddle managers can become mere elfective 
if they *'watc!i tlicir time." ^'continue to learn/' and ' lead by ex- 
ample." Presidents can Icarn fro^n middle-managers, loo, if they 
follow this credo. 

I have been enormously impressed by tlie middle-managers I 
have met, but they Iiave achieved their status almost in spite of tlieir 
insrittitions, or at least witlioiu conscious institutional support. They 
suffer and yet they prosper. They have a high degree of institutional 
loyalty, but must look o(f-campus, mostly to their associations, for 
training, giu'cLmce, recognition, coileagueship. and rewards. They 
are opiimistic not because they believe things will get better, but 
that they will get better and rise o meei the new needs. 

Implicalions 

\\l roles evolve. Mid-level collegiate administrative positions are 
no exception. During tlie past century we have uitncssed dramatic 
changes in the role of presidents and of faculty (Jencks and Riesman 
19^8). College and imiverstiy organization lias also evolved. And 
it is important to consider liow these roles ind oruani/ation> mav 
evolve in tlic future. 

Earlier wc talked about tlio influences of external forces on in- 
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stitutions. These influences will no cloubc continue unabated and 
new pressures will emerge. Certainly the declines projected in botli 
financial support and enrollments \\'iU evoke new kinds of responses 
from evolving roles. Kenneth Boulding has commented in these 
terms: 

• . - decline management comes down to the problem of administration. 
Perhaps the crucial problem of the declining sector is tliat its adminis- 
tration becomes more difficult . • • The skills of managing a declining 
institution arc not different from but are probably in some sense greater 
than rhose required to manage institutional growtli* Xherc Iz in the 
former a greater need for empatiiy and for an all too rare mixture of 
compassion and realism and for the creative widening of agendas. The 
manager of a declining institution is required to think of more things 
that haven't been thought of. In a growing institution mi:?iakes are easilv 
corrected, in a declining institution they arc not (Boulding '975, p. 8), 

Since new demands on institutions often result in the growth of 
middle-management, it is important to ask about the role of mid- 
level administrators in a period of retrenchment (Scott 1977b)- Data 
suggest that administration will continue to grow even as teachinfr 
staff is cut back. But tlie role and status of administrative staff will 
remain the same. 

That is why I value the metaphor^Qjf '*lords, squires, and yeomen. * 
The royalty annoints more lords when more are needed to handle 
^ -the btisiness of the kingdom, but they are still limited in mobility. 
The metaphor helps illuminate the unique organizational character 
of the university and the implications for middle-managers: moI:)ility 
and opportunities for growtli are limited by structural and philo- 
sophical impediments. In the profit sector, staff - development is 
encouraged as a means of identifying future top managers. In higher 
education, staff development is sccn as more important for the in- 
dividual than for tlie organization. The metaphor also suggests 
the dilemma inherent in the issties of service versus control and the 
role conflicts and ambiguity that arc built into middle-management 
positions. Selection, training, and condition can all be evaluated 
against this model. 

Human relations theorists speak of maximi/ing one^s potential 
in his role; tliey say that to speak of limits is to Jn\oke a self-fidfilling 
prophesy of frustration, I agree that much more can be done to 
improve the lot of middle-managers, and I have tried to stiggest 
some means of improvement. More imaginaii^ plans must be 
tried. But I also submit that ilie die is cast — tliat there arc severe 
limits to growth an<l -change for college micicik'-nianagcrs as long as 
presidents and provosts arc inonarchs and the facidty is tlie royal 
family 
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